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NEW MARKETS FOR FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


HERE is every reason to believe 
'E that many of our mill equipment 

manufacturers who have not here- 
tofore entered this trade are looking with 
much favor upon the growing South and 
Central American markets, which at 
present are inviting them to meet their 
requirements in these lines. This being 
true, it may not be amiss at this time to 
look into several phases of our trade with 
these countries which have developed but 
recently. 

The fact that at the present juncture, 
and in the prevailing status of world- 
conditions, both as regards production 
and distribution, we are the only export- 
ing nation whose facilities are intact and 
ready to inaugurate and carry through a 
world-trade programme should not be 
lost sight of by our milling machinery 
manufacturers, but the advantage should 
be improved with as little loss of time 
as possible. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly nor too frequently that what- 
ever we may lose now by our lack of 
energy in improving the chances which 
are ready at hand can never be made up 
in the years to come. 

So why wait until all other machinery 
exporting nations have rehabilitated their 


producing facilities, accumulated their 


South and Central America Provide Openings for the Sale of Mill- 
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By ALFRED THomMAS MARKS 


raw materials and adjusted their labor 
requirements? Why allow a matter of 
sentiment to hold us back—as some of 
our foreign tradesmen suggest—so that 
“we can all start together in the race for 
world-trade, and thus avoid any hard 
feeling”? American mill-machinery man- 
ufacturers who are reaching out for over- 
sea trade are simply providing the 
weapons which will later on be used 
against themselves if they follow any such 
mistaken course. Sentiment and _busi- 
ness will not mix now any more than 
they have been able to mix successfully 
in the past. 

A MARKET witH 100,000,000 ProPLE 

We have practically at our doors what 
is probably our most promising market 
in these lines—a market embracing 100,- 
000,000 of people, and producing nothing 
in the way of machinery equipment— 


What are we doing to 
From a rather in- 


Latin America. 
cultivate this trade? 
timate and extensive acquaintance with 
United States exports to Latin America 
the writer is inclined to think that we 
are not, in view of the present opportuni- 
ties there, appraising the market at its 
full value to our milling-machinery ex- 
porters, nor are we putting forth the ef- 
forts to cultivate it that will tend to 
make it a permanent trade dependency 
in the swirl of post-war competition. 

A brief analysis of our South and Cen- 
tral American exports of flour-milling 
equipment and supplies will show the 
steady advance we are making in this 
trade. In the year ended on June 30, 
just passed, our exports of these lines 
to Latin America aggregated $479,900, 
as against $301,800 in the year ended 


June 30, 1918. In considering these fig- 


ures it should be borne in mind that our 
exports of these machinery lines (up to 
the signing of the armistice) were ac- 
complished while the United States was 
on a war basis, and not only were ocean- 
shipping facilities almost absolutely lack- 
ing, but there were in existence both ex- 
port restrictions and the War Industries 
Board ban on production, raw materials 
and domestic transportation. The fact 
that we sold and delivered in South and 
Central America milling machinery of a 
total value of nearly $500,000 notwith- 
standing this handicap is an evidence of 
the solidity and vitality of the industry 
—and, furthermore, an indication of 
what it will be able to achieve with all of 
these obstacles out of the way, as they 
practically are now. 


STEPPING INTO GERMANY’S SHOES 


The writer recently returned from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in company 
with a merchant of that city, who was 
on his way to the United States for the 
purpose of making purchases in the va- 
rious lines handled by his establishment. 
In conversation on the subject of the 
outlook for United States products in 
the way of mill equipment and milling 
machinery in South America he made 
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Why Argentina Needs Grain Storage Facilities: 


this statement: “Probably never before 
in the history of trade relations between 
South America and the United States 
has there been the opportunity which now 
exists for placing American products in 
the way of machinery and mill outfits of 
all kinds in Argentina, and this state of 
affairs also exists in probably three- 
fourths of the South American republics. 

“Prior to the war, Germany, as is well 
known, had much the best of this busi- 
ness, chiefly for the reason that the Ger- 
mans studied the needs and requirements, 
as well as the likes and dislikes, of our 
people. But now we are looking to the 
United States as never before, It is true 
that your products in these lines are well 
and favorably known to us, but for a 
number of reasons, the chief of which is 
that your manufacturers took but a mild 
interest in the matter, our purchases of 
the United States prior to the war did 
not cut much figure in these lines. I am 
revealing no secret when I say that this 
is the psychological moment for the Unit- 
ed States to step in and take Germany’s 
place as South America’s chief source 
of mill-machinery supply.” 

So the point of greatest and most last- 
ing importance to our mill-machinery ex- 
porters, as it is to United States export- 
ers in all other lines, is that we put our- 
selves in a position to hold the market 
against the competition of Germany and 
all other countries, once the European 
nations get their producing facilities in- 
to normal action again. 


TAKING TOO MUCH FOR GRANTED 
Nothing is more common than taking 
too much “for granted.” This fault is 
found in most of the addresses, pam- 
phlets, books, and, in general, in all in- 
formatory discussion of export trade 
with Latin America. In attempting to 
cover the subject in its many aspects we 
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Wheat Is Still Stored Like This in Many Parts of the Country 


are in danger of losing sight of the 
main issue. 

Details of prices, credits, transporta- 
tion, packing and crating, qualities, 
weights and measures, tariffs and cus- 
tom-house requirements are all impor- 
tant, but only important in case the fun- 
damentals are clearly understood and 
appreciated at their exact value. Among 
these fundamentals the principal one is 
the economic status of the American 
manufacturer as compared with the like 
status of the manufacturer in the coun- 
tries competing for the Latin-American 
trade. In plain, the proposition is this: 
Are you in position to compete in qual- 
ities and prices with the other machinery 
manufacturing and exporting countries? 
Remember that you will have to meet the 
competition of Germany, 
France, and other European countries, 
and it is your ability to successfully meet 
this competition that lies at the root of 
the whole matter. 


THE QUALITY BASIS 

To be frank—is your machinery as 
good and can it be sold as cheaply, with- 
out regard to tariff or the protection 
thereunder, as are the same articles made 
in Europe? If you cannot answer this 
question affirmatively then you are most 
probably out of the market, and ques- 
tions of credits, transportation, tariffs, 
etc., need not interest you—unless you 
have some other advantage to offer the 
Latin-American wmill-equipment buyer 
which will compensate for the disad- 
vantage you labor under in other re- 
spects. 

The compensating advantage may be 
cheaper transportation—and this exists 
only in case of the near-by countries 
(Cuba, Mexico, the West Indies and per- 
haps parts of Central America); or it 

(Continued on page 835.) 





An Argentine Wheatfield, Where the Horse Has by No Means as Yet Yielded to the Tractor 
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to be hell. 





“Yesterday,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “Young Bill Fetchit come in to me an’ says we got to 
have a addin’ machine, an’ when I asked him what for he 
up an’ said it was on account of 
the new 


| hes — to be passed makin’ you 
I/ ack two hundred pounds into a 

i) jing yy ye. , if bareel You know, said Bill, we been 
“ae ae takin’ four an’ a half times what wheat 


“ cost us an’ leavin’ off seventy- -four 
pounds for bran an ’ shipstuff to 
figure out what flour is worth, 
.an’ now we got to cipher it entirely 
different an’ I tell you, paw, it’ s jes’ simp 
Well, son, says I, let's you an’ me not go ookin’ 
for a ford till we’re dang sure the bridge is washed out.” 


uv’ ment law that was 


goin’ 








WORKING “WITH,” NOT “FOR” 

A great deal is being written and said 
these days concerning the relations be- 
tween the employer and the employed, 
or, as usually expressed, between capital 
and labor. Much of it is inflammatory 
and frankly designed to create dissension 
between two elements indispensable to 
each other; much of it is theoretical, put 
forward by those who have had no prac- 
tical experience, either as employers or 
employees, and much of it consists of 
the trite and meaningless reiteration of 
worn-out formulas or sentimental verbal 
junk. 

The situation might be clarified by the 
elimination of pretense and high-sounding 
phraseology on both sides, and the quiet 
application of sound principles of com- 
mon-sense, not proclaimed from the ros- 
trum as panaceas for industrial dissen- 
sion, but consistently and honestly prac- 
ticed, man to man, in ali relations of 
everyday life, in the household as in the 
store, shop or factory. 

The whole world is sick of claptrap, 
and the tendency of the times is toward 
sincerity of purpose, exemplified in deeds, 
not words. “Brass tacks,” meaning ac- 
tual facts, are required, and sonorous ex- 
pressions of benevolent intent unaccom- 
panied by practical application to the 
work nearest at hand are at a discount; 
the world has become fed up on this sort 
of gruel. 

When all is said and done, there is but 
one method of reconciling differences be- 
tween individuals and between classes. 
It was pointed out by the highest known 
authority on ideal human relations nearly 
two thousand years ago, and expressed in 
these simple words: “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

This is commonly called the Golden 
Rule, and if men would practice it more 
and talk about it less, there would not be 
so much “industrial unrest” in the world. 
The fault is by no means all on one side. 
The workman who demands increase of 
wages and shortened hours of labor be- 
yond what he knows is reasonable and 
just, beyond what, if he were the em- 
ployer, he could afford to give, is no 
more living up to this rule than the 
employer whose sole consideration ‘is to 
get his work done at the lowest possible 
scale of cost, thereby to gain the utmost 
profit for himself. 





The word “labor’ as now used, like 
“toilers” and other phrases commonly 
employed to signify wage-earners, is a 
misnomer. No class has a monopoly of 
labor or toil. The employer may not 
work with his hands, but he toils just the 
same and just as hard, sometimes much 
harder, than any man on the pay-roll, the 
difference being that his hours of work 
are without specific limit, including night 
as well as day. 

The idea of considering “labor” as a 
commodity to be bought in the open 
market at the ruling price is fundamen- 
tally a wrong one, and no one who has 
this conception of it can reasonably be 
expected to do his rightful share in help- 
ing the universal establishment of the 
Golden Rule, not as a beautiful theory 
but as a sound and practical working 
hypothesis. 

“Labor” is humanity, not any one 
class, but all classés, and no man can be 
a mere commodity and rest satisfied with 
his condition. It is a mistake to speak 
of one human being as working “for” 
another; if he is worthy of the place he 
occupies, however humble it may be, he 
works “with” him, not “for” him. 

The world will come to a proper and 
permanent, an amicable, harmonious and 
lasting adjustment of industrial condi- 
tions only when he who is responsible 
for the liquidation of the pay-roll fully 
realizes his human kinship to every man 
and woman in the establishment over 
which he exercises authority, be it large 
or small; that he has no right to prosper 
at the expense of their discomfort and 
want, that he and they are co-workers to 
a common end and a common purpose, 
and that they have a just right to share, 
in proportion to the value of their serv- 
ices, in the ultimate reward of their joint 
labors; that this reward should not be 
measured so much by hard and fast rules 
as by a fair and reasonable consideration 
of relative values and relative results. 

At the same time no permanent basis 
of honorable, self-respecting relationship 
can exist unless those on the pay-roll also 
realize their responsibilities and consist- 
ently endeavor to live up to them. There 
must be no attempt at selfish grabbing on 
either side. If “with” is to be substituted 

r “for,” there must be conscientious 


‘and diligent performance of the work, no 


slighting, no time-serving, no soldiering 
and‘no malingering. 








Many employers cherish the fallacy 
that by providing schemes of social wel- 
fare and improvement in working condi- 
tions they are thereby entitled to extra 
consideration from those employed; that 
men should be contented to serve for less 
wages in view of these advantages. Some, 
no doubt, actually adopt such plans as 
a measure of economical saving, expect- 
ing to find their reflection in the pay-roll, 
and being disappointed if, in spite of 
such things, those employed remain dis- 
satisfied. 

This is sheer irrelevancy.- Because a 
man works in a well-lighted, properly 
heated, adequately ventilated shop, be- 
cause he has access to a recreation or a 
reading room, and because his working 
surroundings are pleasant and healthful, 
he does not find it easier to buy shoes for 
the baby out of the contents of his pay 
envelope. It is well and good, but after 
all, the money he gets is what counts, 
and while all such things are admirable 
in their way, their influence in creating 
good relations is comparatively slight; 
given sufficient income, most men prefer 
to choose their own recreations and 
amusements. 

The consideration due from one man to 
another, the common interest in a com- 
mon task, the touch of human kinship, 
expressed tacitly rather than openly, the 
willingness to concede that the employer 
and the employed are essential to each 
other and can secure satisfactory results 
only by working together in harmony, 
these are the essential factors in the pro- 
motion of stability and satisfaction in 
industrial relations, 

They will never be achieved by agita- 
tion, by voluminous treaties, by much 
writing and oratorical effort. They will 
come naturally, easily and, in the end, 
universally, if each man for his own part 
and in his own place, whatever it may 
be, of great or little responsibility, of 
high or low importance, will substitute 
we” for “I,” will work “with” and not 
“for,” and will quietly, consistently and 
conscientiously heed this age-old admoni- 
tion: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 





MR, BALLARD HONORED 

The election of S. Thruston Ballard 
to the office of lieutenant governor of 
Kentucky will be the cause of much sat- 
isfaction to his many friends and ad- 
mirers in the milling industry, te whom 
he has long been known not only as a 
gentleman of great business capacity, but 
as a man with a keen sense of humor, 
whose presence at and participation in 
the meetings of the trade always gave 
spice and interest to proceedings other- 
wise apt to become somewhat dull and 
monotonous. 

The new lieutenant governor has been 
a miller for nearly forty years, and a 
very prominent, aggressive and astute 
one. He is president of the Ballard & 
Ballard Company, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, vice-president of the Louisville 
National Banking Company, and a di- 
rector of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. In 1913 he was appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee. 

Besides being an experienced and suc- 
cessful man of affairs, Mr. Ballard has 
always followed an enlightened and pro- 
gressive policy in his relations with labor, 
adopting the eight-hour day in his mills, 
and being one of the first to introduce 
a profit-sharing plan among its em- 
ployees. : 








The state of Kentucky is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured the serv- 
ices as lieutenant governor of one who 
cannot fail to bring to the discharge of 
the duties of public office that exceptional 
degree of ability which has marked his 
business career, and whether Mr. Ballard 
finds his new responsibilities congenial or 
irksome, he is certain to extract from his 
experience a lot of fun, for he has the 
very happy and valuable faculty of seeing 
the humorous side of life, and of being 
able to transmit his impressions to others 
in a manner distinctively his own. 





EYE-WITNESS EFFICIENCY 

An “Eye Witness,” travelling and ob- 
serving. for the Chicago Tribune, with 
his eye especially peeled for commercial 
waste in river transportation on the low- 
er Mississippi River, recently discovered 
at Wittenberg, Missouri, the original and 
cardinal inefficiency. 

Not without a certain imagery, the 
“Eye Witness” described his rising at five 
o'clock of the morning to catch an early 
sunrise view of Wittenberg, “shanty-like 
and ante-bellum,” with “slinking dogs 
that wanted to be befriended and gaunt, 
sallow, taciturn men who did not want 
to be friendly.” Before dawn “the packet- 
boat, with much moaning and puffing 
and shivering of timbers, churned its way 
into the bank and threw a searchlight 
onto the forlorn scene.” 

Then followed the distressing picture 
of a hot, steaming sunrise and a number 
of equally hot and steaming colored gen- 
tlemen proceeding to transfer four hun- 
dred wood barrels and fifteen hundred 
cotton sacks of flour from the dock of 
the local mill to the deck of the packet- 
boat. 

“The process,” says the “Eye Witness,” 
“was unbelievably antiquated. There were 
no trucks, no runways, no skids, not even 
a sidewalk. The barrels of flour were 
rolled from the tin shed at the top of the 
sloping bank and grouped in fives down 
the bank to the boat’s gangway. When 
the line of eight or ten fives was ar- 
ranged, the man in charge of the first 
five bumped them into the second five, 
and the man in charge of the second kept 
his five in line and allowed them to bump 
into the third five. Thus the whole line 
was eased onto the boat. 

“Everything except the barrels was 
carried down the two hundred and fifty 
feet of sloping bank on the backs or the 
heads of the turbaned roustabouts. They 
would take three sacks of flour of twen- 
ty-four pounds each, get them delicately 
poised on their heads, and then go swing- 
ing down the bank. It- must have been 
bitter hard work. Certainly they sweat 
profusely. But they sang and laughed 
over their toil and did fancy steps, not 
singing in unison, however, but in individ- 
ual brief outbursts, followed by cries of 
‘Yaas, Lord, and of ‘Here’s my buddie,’ 
as they passed each other on the way up 
and down the bank. One of them, hap- 
pening once to be at the tail of the line, 
cried exultingly: ‘We’se a train an’ I’se 
the caboose,’ and another shouted joy- 
ously as he surveyed the slowly diminish- 
ing pile. ‘On’y a thousan’ sacks mo’h!” 

The whole proceeding appeared to “Eye 
Witness” to be “primitive and benighted.” 
“All of the adjectives of economic scan- 
dal applied to it; it was wasteful, dirty, 
difficult, slow, expensive. Counting the 
work of the mate, the purser and twelve 
roustabouts it represented five eight-hour 
days for one man. . . . With a modest 
terminal system, the whole job could have 
been cleaned up by four men in forty 
minutes.” 





Which, perhaps, is true. It does not 
appear, however, that the equivalent of 
five days’ work at three dollars per day, 
or a total cost of fifteen dollars, is a par- 
ticularly heavy or inefficient cost for 
loading a matter of eight hundred bar- 
rels of flour and stowing it on the boat. 
It amounts to a matter of a couple of 
cents per barrel; and, if the two hundred- 
barrel mill at Wittenberg happens to care 
to load its entire annual output of prob- 
ably forty thousand barrels in the same 
“benighted” fashion and at the same rate 
of cost for a year, its total gross “waste- 
fulness” might reach the considerable 
sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The hunt for inefficiency is an interest- 
ing one, but it is easy to follow a delusive 
trail. An electric riveting hammer is 
practical efficiency -in skyscraper con- 
struction, but it would not pay to bring 
it and its operating crew into the kitchen 
to drive a nail upon which to hang the 
floor mop. The old oaken bucket also 
has its time and place in preference to 
the turbine pump; and very likely Wit- 
tenberg knows fairly well what it is do- 
ing when it engages Slim Pickens, Chalk 
Eye Charlie, Razz Ritter and a number 
of their colored gen’men friends to tote 
flour “onto” the boat, and squares with 
them for around about four bits apiece 
for the job. 


LOOK ABROAD 

Whatever may happen to the political 
organization to be technically known as 
the League of Nations, every day brings 
added proof that the World-War has 
actually created a league of nations in 
which isolation and provincialism are no 
longer. possible even to those who appear 
ardently to desire them. The conditions 
now governing trade, for example, are 
nearly all of international manufacture, 
with the result that the flour output of 
the mill on Fish River is directly influ- 
enced by transportation difficulties in 
Middle Poland, the rate of exchange in 
Vienna, and labor conditions in the 
Ukraine. 

The great economic lesson of the war, 
and of the year of adjustment following 
the armistice, was the necessity for dis- 
tributing surplus supplies where they 
would do the most good, and, at need, 
for actually creating a surplus where 
none apparently existed, in order to rem- 
edy shortages elsewhere. Despite the 
German submarine, and even to some 
extent on account of it, the world’s sys- 
tem of distribution developed enormously 
during the war years. What had pre- 
viously been considered as fixed economic 
laws were brushed aside by urgent ne- 
cessity. National barriers, at first re- 
moved only so far as the allied and asso- 
ciated nations were concerned, were, 
after the armistice, virtually destroyed 
altogether. 

It was found, for instance, that food 
shortages in the enemy countries of cen- 
tral Europe were contributing to the 
strength of a revolutionary movement 
which threatened to spread through the 
victorious nations. Economically these 
prostrate countries were in no position 
to buy food abroad; their financial re- 
sources were exhausted and their cur- 
renecy at a hopeless discount. None the 
less, the common welfare demanded that 
food be supplied to them immediately in 
large quantities, and it was so supplied, 
largely through American initiative and 
efficient management. 

For five years American wheat and 
flour have played the largest part in this 
commercial readjustment. The world’s 
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cry has been first of all for bread, and 
since July 1, 1914, the United States has 
sent abroad approximately eighty-five 
million barrels of flour and three-quarters 
of a billion bushels of wheat, the whole 
representing close to thirty per cent of 
the country’s total wheat production dur- 
ing the period in question. If Canada’s 
export figures are added, the total 
amount of wheat and flour sent from 
North America to feed the rest of the 
world during and since the war, ex- 
pressed as wheat, amounts to approxi- 
mately two billion bushels, or two-fifths 
of the continent’s wheat output. As Rus- 
sia had entirely ceased to export wheat 
or flour, this immense contribution was 
practically the sole means whereby the 
nations unable to support themselves 
warded off actual starvation. 

Today American flour is more famous 
throughout the world than ever before. 
Where currency has become so depre- 
ciated as to be of little or no value, flour 
has become the actual basis of trade. 
The extraordinary organization built up 
by Mr. Hoover, and the activities of the 
American Red Cross, have taken Ameri- 
can flour into every corner of Europe. 
It has been the great weapon with which 
to fight’ bolshevism and anarchy; it has 
marched with the allied troops .in defense 
of civilization. 

Thus American wheat and flour, pass- 
ing with a freedom utterly denied to cur- 
rency between nation and nation, have 
played the leading part in creating the 
actual league which today binds nations 
together. The destruction of this eco- 
nomic league, with a return to the old 
conditions of trade provincialism, is -ut- 
terly impossible. No nation can hence- 
forth shut its doors on the outer world. 
As a result, trade conditions everywhere 
are bound to reflect international rather 
than local influences, and to do so 
promptly and accurately, If Roumania 
needs flour, the mill in America will 
know it; if labor troubles close the docks 
of the Baltic ports, the price of flour 
in New York will be affected in conse- 
quence. 

It follows that familiarity with condi- 
tions abroad is now to an unprecedented 
degree essential to the successful conduct 
of business everywhere on anything 
larger than a merely local scale. The 
American miller must watch what is go- 
ing on from day to day in Europe and 
elsewhere, simply because he is certain 
eventually to feel its influence on his 
business. The League of Nations is still 
largely problematic, but the league of 
common interests which American wheat 
and flour have done so much to create is 
already in full operation, and the miller 
who fails, paraphrasing Wordsworth, to 
look abroad and see to what fair coun- 
tries his flour is bound, has not fully 
learned the great economic lesson of the 
war. 


BRAN AND BOLSHEVISM 

The intimate connection between star- 
vation and anarchy has long been rec- 
ognized, but it has only recently been 
demonstrated that, even in the midst of 
plenty, one can starve himself into bol- 
shevism by merely refusing to eat the 
right kind of food. The demonstrator is 
that perennial friend of the flour mill- 
ers, Branny McCann, who, no longer con- 
tent with chanting the hymn to the husk 
and the ballad of bran, has joined the 
forces of political radicalism, in the hope, 
presumably, that if a soviet government 
ever occupies the Capitol, its first act 
will be a law prohibiting the manufac- 


ture of any cereal ptoducts above the 
grade of chicken feed. 
, Among the literature confiscated by 


‘the police in a recent raid on an office 


of the Communist party, which included 
a strange medley of socialist, I.-W. W. 
and communist propaganda, were copies 
of “Reconstruction,” an. interesting mag- 
azine of New York origin, in which the 
illustrious Branny appears as an author 
side by side with J. A. Peterson, whose 
congressional aspirations were cut short 
by a conviction on the charge of discour- 
aging recruiting and enlistments in the 
spring of 1918. The contribution “by 
Alfred W. McCann, famous New York 
food expert,” bears the following editor- 
ial heading: 

“Here is an amazing situation. Wide- 
spread profiteering is admitted by public 
officials. With a great crash of newspa- 
per headlines, it is announced that the 
government is determined to jug the 
profiteers. The fact that United States 
attorneys have given up the chase is not 
announced. Yet such is the fact, accord- 
ing to Mr. McCann. How our profiteers 
are fleecing Europe.” 

Branny begins his exposition by refer- 
ring to “a dispatch from Herbert Hoovy- 
er dated Paris, Monday, September 1, 
1919.” In this dispatch, according to the 
“New York food expert,’ Mr. Hoover 
declared that wharves and warehouses 
in northern European ports are overflow- 
ing with foodstuffs, principally meats, 
fats and dairy products sent by mer- 
chants all over the world. These mer- 
chants, according to Hoover, had ‘gam- 
bled’ on sales in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Baltic States and Germany at high 
prices, for which reason many commodi- 
ties are in danger of spoiling.” 

The statements thus attributed to Mr. 
Hoover do not accord with what he actu- 
ally said on his arrival in the United 
States, September 16; but it is probable 
that the prophet of bran had not found 
an opportunity to read Mr. Hoover’s 
speech on that occasion. In view of the 
financial and credit situation in Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and the 
fact that virtually the only way food- 
stuffs could reach these nations was 
through the commission of which Mr. 
Hoover was the head, The Northwestern 
Miller must, with profound regret, re- 
main incredulous in the face of Branny’s 
intimation that American exporters were 
gambling on sales of foodstuffs in these 
nations at high prices. 

Branny continues his argument by a 
further quotation from Mr. Hoover to 
the effect that “the law of supply and 
demand is not working normally,” which 
may be taken for granted, even though 
Branny says it. He adds, however: “It 
must astonish Americans to hear, through 
Herbert Hoover, that the law of supply 
and demand is not functioning normally, 
for he himself, as is now quite clear, is 
responsible for the smash-up of the law 
of supply'and demand. When he caused 
the price of wheat to be fixed, allowing 
the price of all other grains to remain 
unfixed, he broke that law to pieces and 
it has not yet been put together.” 

It. is interesting to learn that it was 
not the war, not the. German submarine, 
not the amazing conditions brought about 
by a complete dislocation of the normal 
modes of transportation, that shook the 
law of supply and demand; Herbert 
Hoover did it. It is beside the point that 
Mr. Hoover not only did not fix the price 
of wheat, but earnestly and repeatedly 
protested against it, as the published 
records conclusively show. Branny says 
he did it, and of course that settles it. 


; 


November 19, 1919 


It appears, on further study of the 
“famous food expert’s” contribution to 
the cause of radicalism, that after the 
armistice “a veritable orgy in export busi- 
ness was forecast,” and that the specula- 
tors bought up huge supplies of food- 
stuffs for export. Now Europe is so 
well supplied with food that “America 
finds herself glutted with unsold food,” 
and the food supply “on European 
wharves and in European warehouses is 
in danger of spoiling.” None the less, he 
wails, food prices continue to go up. 

Among the various examples given to 
support this contention is that of flour. 
“In July, 1918,” we learn, “our exports 
of flour amounted to 2,428,540 barrels, 
for which we obtained $11.15 a barrel. 
The whole world was desperately in need 
of wheat, and the flour supply was made 
possible only through the practice of 
wheatless days in America [for human 
beings not for hogs]. In July, 1919, with 
the flour market dead absolutely and a 
prodigious wheat harvest flowing toward 
the elevators, our flour exports dropped 
to 1,731,017 barrels, but we raised the 
price from $11.15 a barrel to $13.40.” 

This statement could have been made 
far more impressive had its distinguished 
author seen fit to include the explanations 
which he*so carefully omitted. It is 
true that flour exports in July were less 
than in 1918, but it is also true that the 
return of a few millions of American sol- 
diers from Europe made a considerable 
difference in the quantity sent overseas. 
There was a high quotation of $13.40 in 
1919, and a low one of $11.15 the year 
before, but the actual range for spring 
and hard winter wheat patents in New 
York on July 20, 1919, to take a repre- 
sentative date, was from $11.75 to $12.25, 
while on July 19, 1918, it was from $11.35 
to $11.75. The “prodigious wheat har- 
vest” of 1919 was almost identical in size 
with that of the previous year. As for 
the wheat-fed hogs, of course that is 
Banny’s sorest point; it has always dis- 
tressed him to see a pig eating the food 
he covets for himself. Even so, he is in- 
correct; it was not the hogs, but only 
the young pigs, that were robbing him of 
his chosen sustenance. Rule 31 of the 
Milling Regulations was devised specifi- 
cally to protect Branny from the hogs. 

In conclusion, the “famous expert” sees 
the profiteers who have stored food for 
export struggling “to maintain the pres- 
ent lofty level in the face of supplies 
that exceed the demand.” What is ac- 
tually being done by those who have flour 
at seaboard, of course, is to resell it at 
prices materially below the levels de- 
manded by current prices for wheat; the 
wicked speculators, untouched as Branny 
admits they are by government action, 
are actually supplying New York and 
other coast cities with flour at consider- 
ably lower prices than the mills are able 
to quote. This, however, is a mere de- 
tail, which an “expert” would not trouble 
to mention. 

Altogether, trampled underfoot as he 
has been by the hogs and the cows and 
the chickens, and futile as has been his 
attempt to make the public dispense with 
live stock as first aid in the digestion of 
bran, the “famous food expert” has ap- 
parently found a place where his vir- 
tues are fully appreciated. Should the 
time ever come when the red flag waves 
above the Capitol, and Emma Goldman 
presides over the Senate, Branny may 
expect to become director of the Depart- 
ment of the Human Interior. Until then, 
his alliance with radicalism must stand as 
a pathetic example of the inevitable re- 
sult of a diet of bran. 
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NO FOOD CONTROL ACTION 


House Agricultural Committee Declines to 
Grant Attorney General Palmer’s Request 
for Extension of Lever Act 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 18.— (Special 
Telegram)—The House agricultural com- 
mittee will take no action on the re- 
quest of Attorney General Palmer for a 
six months’ extension of the food control 
act at this session. If conditions war- 
rant a renewal of the attorney general’s 
recommendation when Congress _recon- 
venes in December the proposal will prob- 
ably have the right-of-way over all other 
business pending before the agricultural 
committee. 

Joun J. MarRinan, 


REQUISITIONS FOR WHEAT 


Requisitions Pour Into Kansas City Offices 
from All Sections—Move Has Little Effect 
on Wheat Premiums in Pacific Northwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 15.—Requisi- 
tions have poured into the Kansas City 
offices of the Grain Corporation from 
practically every section of the country 
this week, following an announcement by 
officials of that organization of their in- 
tention to dispose of the present stocks 
at 7c above the government set price. 
The largest requests came from mills 
located in the Northwest and the East; 
however, local millers have expressed 
their intentions of purchasing heavily. 

Due to the numerous requisitions re- 
ceived, it has been stated that the greater 
portion of the grain on hand has been 
applied for, and Grain Corporation offi- 
cials have decided, in the event that re- 
quests continue to be forthcoming, that 
stocks will be issued through a process 
of allotment, with Nov. 24 set as the date 
of distribution. 

At present the stocks of hard wheat, 
which is in better demand, equal ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 bus. Red wheat 
stocks are in the vicinity of 5,000,000. 
This latter grade has not been in the 
striking demand that has been noted in 
the hard variety, and practically the 
whole inquiry has been from Texas and 
Oklahoma mills. 





R. E. Srertine. 
* * 

Seatritz, Wasu., Nov. 15.—The an- 
nouncement by the Grain Corporation of 
the government resale wheat plan on the 
basis of 7c bu over the government price 
basis has so far had little effect, if any, 
on wheat premiums paid in the Pacific 
Northwest, as practically all the Grain 
Corporation wheat holdings on the north 
Pacific Coast are. of soft white wheats, 
which varieties can be bought from pri- 
vate holders at Ic bu under the resale 
price. 

Government holdings of soft wheat at 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland are be- 
lieved to be about 2,000,000 bus. 

As the Grain Corporation’s stock of 
Pacific hard wheat is negligible in vol- 
ume, and as the high premiums which 
prevail are for hard wheats, such pre- 
miums are not affected by the resale plan. 

W. H. Tirrany. 


* * 


Minneapous, Minn., Nov. 18.—The 
Minneapolis office of the Grain Corpora- 
tion is receiving a great many requisition 
orders for government wheat from in- 
terior mills in this zone. It is under- 
stood, however, that city mills have dis- 
played little interest in government of- 
ferings. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Paper Sacks Win 

Torepo, Onto, Nov. 18.—By a recent 
order and decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, southern carriers are 
now obliged to accept shipments of flour 
in paper sacks. The reading of the or- 
der in the case of “Rope Paper Sack 
Bureau vs. The Several Southern. Rail- 
ways” is as follows: : 

“It is ordered that the above-named 
defendants be, and they are hereby no- 
tified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before Jan, 20, 1920, and thereafter 


-to abstain, from publishing or applying 


rules, regulations and ratings which pro- 
hibit the interstate transportation in 
southern classification territory of flour 
and meal, in any quantity, in rope-paper 
sacks and in rope-paper container bags 





not exceeding one-quarter barrel in 
amount per sack or bag. 

“It is further ordered that said de- 
fendants be, and they are hereby noti- 
fied and required to establish, on or be- 
fore Jan. 20, 1920, upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public by 
not less than five days’ posting and filing 
in the manner prescribed in section 6 of 
the act to regulate commerce, and there- 
after to maintain and apply rules, regu- 
lations and ratings which permit the in- 
terstate transportation in southern classi- 
fication territory of flour and meal, 
in any quantity, in rope-paper sacks and 
in rope-paper container bags which con- 
form to the specifications shown in the 
report herein, not exceeding one-quarter 
barrel in amount per sack or bag. 

“And it is further ordered that this 
order shall continue in force for a period 
of not less than two years from the date 
when it shall take effect.” 

This order opens up southern territory 
to flour and corn millers and paper sack 
manufacturers for the shipment of their 
product in these containers, and the or- 
der is regarded.as an important one for 


these interests. 
W. H. Wiaarn, Jr. 


FARMERS TO APPEAL CASE 


Not Satisfied With Grain Corporation Offi- 
cial’s Ruling That Price Paid for Wheat 
to Indiana Growers Was Fair 


InprAnapouis, Inp., Nov. 15.—Follow- 
ing an announcement this week by of- 
ficials of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, with headquarters 
in this city, that an appeal would be tak- 
en from a decision by H. D. Irwin, vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, in which he held that $2.11 
bu to farmers in this state for No, 1 
wheat was a fair reflection of the govern- 
ment’s basic prices at the time of thresh- 
ing this year, Charles B. Riley issued a 
statement defending Hoosier millers and 
grain dealers. Mr. Riley is secretary of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association and the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, in 
whose behalf the explanation was made. 

The decision of Mr. Irwin was in a test 
case in which farmers and grain dealers 
have been interested for several months. 
It was brought by William Bosson, a 
Marion County farmer, against the Mc- 
Comas elevator at Castleton. The orig- 
inal complaint set out that Mr. Bosson 
received only $2.11 for No. 1 wheat, with 
other grades in proportion, and alleged 
that this was not a fair approximation of 
the government’s guaranteed price at the 
basic markets at New York and Chicago. 
The charge made for handling the grain, 
it was asserted, was at least 5c bu too 
much, 

Julius H. Barnes, head of the Grain 
Corporation, will pass on the appeal. Un- 
der the law his decision is final and con- 





clusive. In his statement, Mr. Riley 
says: 
“Mr. Barnes stated to the United 


States Senate committee recently that 
more than 4,000,000 loads of wheat had 
thus far this year been received from 
producers and settled for by the grain 
dealers and millers of the United States, 
and less than 300 complaints as to grade 
or prices paid have been made. So far 
as we can learn, only two of the com- 
plaints were made by Indiana farmers, 
one of which was the Bosson-McComas 
case through the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations.” 

After calling attention to the decision 
of Mr. Irwin, which absolved millers and 
grain dealers of this state of any unfair 
methods, Mr. Riley continues: 

“Mr. Irwin suggests in his report that 
the federation was represented by Lewis 
Taylor, its general secretary, at the grain 
conference June 10 and 11, and he par- 
ticipated in the deliberations (See page 
143, Report of Trade Representatives 
with United States Wheat Director J. 
H. Barnes, June 10-11, 1919), hence is a 
party to the contract of which complaint 
is made. All of this procedure grows out 
of the fact that Congress felt it neces- 
sary in 1918, in order to insure the plant- 
ing of a large acreage of wheat to meet 
war necessities, to authorize the President 
to guarantee the producers of wheat a 
fair price, which he did, and created the 
Grain Corporation as an agency to carry 
out the guaranty, which has been so far 
accomplished to the general satisfaction 
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of the public including the producers, if 
the sta’ t of Mr. Barnes concerning 
the limited number of complaints is to 
be given full confidence, which every hon- 
est man is willing to give it.” 

Mr. Riley then. says that Mr. Taylor 
attended the midsummer meeting of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association in 
Indianapolis last July, that he accepted 
an invitation to speak, and that in his 
address he said the farmers were willing 
for elevator owners and millers to han- 
dle their grain on a fair margin of profit. 
Mr. Riley adds that Mr. Taylor asked for 
and received an itemized statement, show- 
ing the cost of handling wheat, and that 
he has never asked for any explanation 
of any of its items which he may not 
have understood. 

Epwarp H,. Ziecner. 





Warehouse Fire in London 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 29.—A fire broke 
out the other day in a warehouse belong- 
ing to Marriage, Neave & Co., Ltd., a 
firm of London millers, but the mill was 
untouched. The loss incurred by the fire 
is estimated at £1,400. 

L. F. Broexmay. 


BRITAIN OBSERVES NOV. 11 


Nation Commemorates Close of War with 
Great Act of Thanksgiving—Busi- 
ness Stops in London 


Lonpon, Ewe., Nov. 11.—(Special 
Cablegram—Delayed)—London has just 
made a great act of thanksgiving and 
remembrance for the nation’s glorious 
dead. The life of the city completely 
stopped for two minutes at 11 a.m., the 
observance of this historic moment being 
intensely impressive. Vast crowds stood 
with heads bared and bowed in absolute 
silence, afterwards singing the Doxology. 
There was a_ simultaneous observation 
throughout the country. 

L. F. Brozxman. 








Wisconsin’s Buckwheat Yield 

Mitwavuxer, Wis., Nov. 15.—The Wis- 
consin department of agriculture has an- 
nounced that the yield of buckwheat for 
1919 is 16.9 bus per acre, or a total pro- 
duction of 575,000 bus, compared with 
613,000 forecast Oct. 1, 636,000 produced 
in 1918 and a five-year average of 338,- 
000. The average yield per acre last 
year was 15.9 bus, while the 10-year av- 
erage is 14.9. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Milwaukee Baker Killed by Fall 

Mirwavker, Wis., Nov. 15.—Andrew 
Deisinger, of the Deisinger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, was instantly killed on Thurs- 
day of this week. His neck was broken 
in a 12-foot fall from a loft in the 


rear of the bakery. 
H. N. Witson. 





Federated Flour Clubs to Meet 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs have de- 
cided to hold a mass meeting in Buffalo, 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, for the purpose of 
discussing ways. and means in which the 
organization can be most useful to the 
flour trade at large. 

There will be no fixed programme be- 
yond a short session in the morning at 
10:30, a longer one in the afternoon and 
an informal dinner in the evening. 

The headquarters will be at Hotel Stat- 
ler, and those wishing to be away from 
their business only one day can leave 
directly after the banquet and reach 
home the following morning. Present 
indications are for a very good attend- 
ance. 

This meeting has been previously an- 
nounced by uninformed trade publica- 
tions to occur on quite a wide variety 
of other dates. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Prohibition Commissioner Appointed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 15.—Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Daniel C. 
Roper has announced the appointment of 
John F. Kramer as national prohibition 
commissioner, under whose direction spe- 
cial machinery for the enforcement of 
war-time and constitutional prohibition 


will be set up. 
Joun J. Mararan. 





SALE OF CORBY COMPANY 


The Fleischmann Co. Acquires Plant, Good- 
Will and Business of the Corby Co., Yeast 
Manufacturers, of Langdon, Md. 

The plant, good-will and business of 
the Corby Co., yeast manufacturers, at 
Langdon, Md., have been acquired by the 
Fleischmann Co., the transfer taking ef- - 
fect Nov. 15. 

It is announced by the Corby Co., as 
its reason for selling, that, because of the 
rising prices of labor and material, it 
found itself unable to meet competition. 

In addition to the manufacture of 
yeast, the Fleischmann Co. will continue 
the Corby product of “Roloco,” and will 
fill all orders now on the company’s books. 

R. L. Corby, who formerly had charge 
of the manufacture of Corby yeast, will 
go with the Fleischmann Co, 


FARM BUREAU ASSOCIATION 


Representatives of 5,000,000 Farmers and 
Food Producers Meet in Chicago—Hope 
to Reduce and Stabilize Prices 


Curicaco, Inr., Nov. 15.—Farmers of 33 
states, represented by 500 delegates from 
various farm bureaus, which claim a 
membership of nearly 5,000,000 farmers 
and food producers, met here this week 
and formed the American Farm Bureau 
Association. 

Harvey W. Sconce, of Vermillion 
County, Ill., president of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association, says “the organiza- 
tion is the largest that farmers have ever 
formed. Its plan is to stabilize prices to 
the food producer and reduce the cost of 
living to the consumer. It is not radical, 
or allied with the radicals of any party, 
labor or capital. It is not political; it 
holds nothing in common with the Non- 
partisan League of North Dakota. It is 
economic; it is organized on a rock, and 
will make the American farmer take his 
rightful place in the economic society.” 

The principal planks in the associa- 
tion’s platform are as follows: 

Force laws to allow co-operative mar- 

keting, collective bargaining for the farm- 
er to insure a profit to the producer and . 
decrease the cost of living to the con- 
sumer. 
. Reduce wild fluctuations in food mar- 
kets, stabilize markets and food prices by 
controlling the flow of product to the 
primary markets. 

Assist the government in effecting a 
more reliable system of crop-reporting 
for the entire world. 

Assist the government in placing ag- 
ricultural ambassadors in all foreign 
countries and consulates, so that intelli- 
gent service may be available on world’s 
crop conditions. 

Insist that a federal board be created 
to revise the making of contracts with 
this or any foreign government for food 
products, thereby making possible good 
disposition of foods at contract prices, 
so aiding in the stabilization of prices 
on other foods. 

Keep control of food products until 
they get much closer to the consumer 
than at present, thereby not only re- 
turning a profit to the farmer, but serv- 
ing humanity by giving the consumer 
quality food at no increased cost, 

“We do not want to eliminate the 
grain markets,” says Mr. Sconce, in ex- 
plaining the platform. “The market is 
necessary; but we do want to eliminate 
the illegitimate food speculator and to 
stabilize foods, to prevent wild fluctua- 
tions in grains, meats, ete. We want 
through our co-operative organization to 
be able to sell to the consumer without 
his having to pay half a dozen men who 
have nothing whatever to do with food 
production—the fungus of food industry 
—a profit on the farmers’ products; we 
take no stand with either labor or cap- 
ital, but stand absolutely on our own 
feet.” 

Representation in the national body 
will be on the basis of one director for 
each state, with an additional director 
for each 90,000 members in each state. 
Ten per cent of the dues paid to the 
organization’s state treasuries will go to 
the national body. 

O. FE. Bradfute, of Xenia, Ohio, was 
elected temporary president, and Frank 
M. Smith, of Springfield Center, N. Y. 
temporary secretary. Headquarters are 
to be in Chicago. C. H. Cmarren. 














STANDARD UNIT OF FLOUR 


Annual Convention of Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Sealers of Weights and Meas- 
ures Considers Proposed Law 

Bosrox, Mass., Nov. 15.—Dr. F. S. 
Holbrook, of the national Bureau of 
Standards, was the principal speaker at 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Association of Sealers of 
Weights and Measures, which held a two- 
day meeting Nov. 13-14 in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. 

The convention was opened with an 
address of welcome by President Charles 
P. Murray, an official of the city of Lynn. 
He introduced Lieutenant Governor Cox, 
who spoke for the commonwealth. Mayor 
Peters was represented by Charles B. 
Wooley, sealer of weights and measures 
for Boston. 

Dr. Holbrook said that although the 
millers, strangely enough, were with the 
sealers of weights and measures and the 
congressional committee unanimous for 
the bill for a standard unit of flour, as 
demanded by all interests, yet it seemed 
likely to be pushed aside for other mat- 
ters regarded by Congress as of more 


r. Holbrook declared the present sys- 
tem of dealing in this necessity of life 
chaotic and archaic, entailing enormous 
confusion. The custom of selling 196 lbs 

as a barrel of flour did not fit into 

ther the long ton or the short ton, and 
was probably a relic of colonial days, 
comprising “14 stone of 14 pounds each,” 
but thoroughly impracticable for modern 
business. The normal subdivisions were: 
half-barrel, 98 lbs; quarter, 49 lbs; 
eighth, 244% lbs; sixteenth, 1214 lbs; and 
thirty-second, 64% lbs; but the variations 
in the different states were perplexing 
and troublesome. One state provided 
that a half-barrel should be 98 lbs net 
in wood, but 96 in sacks, a quarter 48 
to 49, an eighth 24 to 25, and a sixteenth 
12 to 12%. 

Alabama provides units of 175 and 80 
Ibs, if in sacks; Kansas and Oklahoma, 
17% to 18%, and 35; Georgia, 240-lb and 
219-lb units, and Oregon, 9.8 lbs, if in 
sacks. 

“The bill in the House would establish 
a unit of exactly 100 lbs net, and units 
in multiples of 100, thus a 200-lb bbl, or 
packages of 5, 10, 20 and 50 lbs, and 
this,’ said Dr. Holbrook, “would provide 
inestimable relief from an intolerable sit- 
uation. For the first time in the history 
of the United States, flour could be sold 
by the ton. Heretofore, if sold by the 
ton, it has been 2 per cent short. 

“Some have been puzzled at the will- 
ingness of the millers,” said Dr. Hol- 
brook, “to give up 2 per cent. Few 
trades have ever shown a willingness to 
increase standards. The explanation lies 
in the great economies which will be 
effected. At present it is necessary to pro- 
vide, and carry in stock, a great variety 
of sacks—four times as many as would 
be needed if the new law went on the 
statute-book. One concern told of being 
obliged to provide an investment of $100,- 
000 in sacks, passing along a charge of 
6 per cent interest to the consumers. 
This would be reduced to $25,000 under 
the proposed new legislation.” 

Thure Hanson, state commissioner of 
standards, stated that the coming amal- 
gamation of his department with the sur- 
veyors as a bureau of the department of 
labor and industries would result in su- 

ior achievements. It would then be 
the largest bureau of weights and meas- 
ures in the country, with 35 employees, 20 
to 25 of them inspectors. 

Henry L. Taylor, assistant in higher 
and secondary education, New York, gave 
a scholarly address on the necessity of 
the adoption of the metric system. 

In the evening the banquet of the as- 
sociation at the Quincy House was large- 
ly attended, the entertainment including 
cabaret features. 

At the final session, Nov. 14, Edward 
L. Griffin, deputy attorney general of 
New York, spoke on the necessity of 
stringent weights and measures i 
Joseph J. Holwell, commissioner of the 
= bureau of weights and measures 
of New York City, told of the necessity 
of having capable sealers of weights and 
measures in communities, and said that 


of competent officials in 
and New York. 


coming years president Charles P. Murs 
year: president, . Mur- 
ray, ‘Lynn; Pearman Seg Warren P. 
Reardon, George Davenport, Clinton; 
Morris Gloucester, Chi 3; Charles S. 
Hannaford, Braintree; John Davis and 
William Foster, Springfield; James A. 
Healy, Worcester; secretary-treasurer, 
Hugh Healy, of Cambridge. Executive 
committee: Charles B. Wooley, Boston; 
John Hobin, New Bedford; Robert J. 
Rafferty, Beverly; Harold Sawyer, 
Peabody. 

Daniel Palmer, former state commis- 
sioner of weights and measures, and Dan- 
iel Moynihan, former sealer of weights 
and measures, were elected to honorary 
membership in the association. 

The delegates voted to hold next year’s 
convention at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Louis W. DePass. 





AMES F. BELL IS HONORED 


‘ormer Head of Milling Division Invested 
with Cross of the Legion 
of Honor 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 12, at a 
dinner given by James F. Bell at his home 
in Minneapolis, to three representatives of 
France, General Collardet, military at- 
taché of the French embassy in Washing- 
ton, Marcel Knecht and Julien Potin, he 
was invested with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. General Collardet made the 
presentation speech, Mr. Knecht followed 
with an address, at the conclusion of 
which he presented the decoration and 
gave Mr. Bell the accolade, Mr. Potin 
also spoke. 

Mr. Bell responded, expressing deep 
appreciation for the honor conferred up- 
on him by France, and William C. Edgar 
spoke on behalf of the local guests pres- 
ent on this interesting occasion. 

The distinction received by Mr. Bell is 
in merited recognition of the services he 
rendered France during the war, and 
especially last summer, when, in accom- 
panying Mr. Hoover, he visited that coun- 
t 


ry. : 








Ballard Co. Increases Capacity 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky, which recently took out a 
$25,000 building permit, reports that it 
is installing a big addition to its corn 
mills for the purpose of manufacturing 
a general line of sweet and other manu- 
factured feeds, which will be marketed 
along with corn and wheat products. It 
has recently doubled its corn mill corn 
storage capacity, and by using a part of 
the wheat elevator has a corn-carrying 
capacity of about 200,000 bus. The corn 
mills are running 16 hours a day on two 
shifts, and are 15 days behind on orders. 
The wheat mills are running full time 
under capacity load. 





Mr. Husband’s Trip Abroad 


Bulletin No. 208 of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, issued Nov. 14, con- 
sists of a letter from Secretary Hus- 
band, followed by a list of the members 
of the Federation standing committees. 
The committee list is published else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Husband’s let- 
ter is as follows: 

It is felt that, when restrictions are 
removed and millers can again trade 
direct with foreign buyers, the oppor- 
tunities for a large volume of export 
flour from the United States will be in- 
creased, flour from our mills having been 
used during the war in countries where it 
was unknown before. 

In order, therefore, that our mills may 
have definite information as to conditions 
in Europe, as they may affect the expor- 
tation of flour from the United States, 
the board of directors of the Federation 
has granted the secretary leave of ab- 
sence for three or four months, to go 
abroad and report on conditions as they 
now exist. 

While abroad I will also act as a rep- 
resentative of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, Inc., which organization is as- 
suming the ao of the trip. 

Upon m parture Alex. Pound will 
come to Federation office, and will 
remain as long as deemed necessary. 
Members of the Federation will recall 
that Mr. Pound was executive manager 
under Fred J. Lingham, when the latter 
was chief of the milling section of the 
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United States Food Administration. In 
that capacity Mr. Pound was in constant 
touch with problems affecting millers, 
and recently, as assistant secretary of the 
Millers’ Export Association, Inc., he has 
had unusual opportunities to become fa- 
miliar with export problems. 

In this bulletin is given a list of mem- 
bers of all standing committees of the 
Federation, with their addresses and mill 
connections. As much of the corre- 
spondence reaching the Federation office 
refers to matters that are handled by 
some one of the standing committees, 
your secretary would appreciate it if, 
during his absence abroad, members 
would take up such subjects, either with 
the member of the proper committee 
nearest them, or with the chairman of 
that committee, and thus save time in 
receiving replies. 





INDIANA MILLS LACK COAL 


Slowness of Miners in Keturning to Work 
Leads to Limited Supplies of Fuel— 
Appeal Made to Washington 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 15.—Shortage 
of coal, due to the strike of bituminous 
coal miners throughout the country and 
their disinclination to return to work 
since the cancellation of the strike order 
by direction of Judge A. B. Anderson, 
sitting in the United States district court 
in Indianapolis, has caused millers in 
various cities of Indiana considerable 
worry. 

Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, corn 
millers, sent telegrams this week to Har- 
ry S. New and James E. Watson, United 
States senators from Indiana, asking 
them to use their best efforts to get a 
supply for industries, adding that their 
supply was very limited. Other millers 
in the state also are affected, although 
none, as far as reported, have been com- 
pelled to close down. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 








Corn Millers’ Meeting Next Week 
Curcaeo, Int., Nov. 15.—Indications 
are that the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the American Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration, to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Nov. 21-22, will be well attended. A 
strong effort has been made to increase 
the membership of the federation, and 
within a short time 34 new members have 
been enrolled. 
C. H. CHarren. 





Death of Retired Millbuilder 

Mitwavxer, Wis., Nov. 15.—Elias S. 
Collins, for many years prominent in the 
flour-milling trade of the Middle West 
as a designer and builder of milling 
plants, died at his home in Milwaukee, 
Nov. 6, at the age of 76 years. Mr. Col- 
lins came to Milwaukee in 1897 to become 
associated with the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
and erected several of the principal 
plants in this part of the country during 
his association with the concern. He re- 
tired four years ago because of failing 
health. 

H. N. Wurson. 





Canadian Government Ships 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 15.—Some inter- 
esting statements as to the progress and 
success of the government’s shipbuilding 
programme were made by Hon. C. C. 
Ballantyne, minister of marine in the 
Canadian government, in the course of an 
interview with a deputation. The minis- 
ter of marine told his visitors that the 
business done by the ships built, owned 
and operated by the government was so 
remunerative that the net profit from 
their operation during their first year 
would repay their cost price. 

If the government desired to dispose 
of the vessels, Mr. Ballantyne said, it 
could do so now at a profit. If the Do- 
minion had not possessed a certain num- 
ber of ships to carry products to foreign 
countries, trade would have been serious- 
ly hampered during the present year. 
Mr. Ballantyne said that all the ships 
built on the Great Lakes and placed in 
ocean -service were booked for full car- 
goes until June next. 

The shipbuilding programme so far un- 
dertaken called for the construction of 
53 vessels, a substantial number of which 
had been delivered or would be delivered 


this year. 
A. H, Bamey. 


Wseedthes- 16: 1919 
CAPACITY LOADING FAILS 


Officials of Missouri Transportation Depart- 
ment Report Scant Results of Effort to 
Remedy Car Shortage 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 15.—Continued 
urging on the part of the Missouri trans- 
portation department in an endeavor to 
encourage capacity loading of cars, in 
every possible instance, has been without 
result, according to officials of that or- 
ganization. A telegram recently received 
from Hale Holden, regional director of 
the Railroad Administration, reads as 
follows: “Information received for last 
10 days October grain-loading from Kan- 
sas City 97 per cent capacity utilized, 
while Omaha and Minneapolis were 107 
and 104 per cent, respectively. In view 
of car shortages, active measures must 
be taken to increase car-loading at Kan- 
sas City. Please arrange to have this 
properly supervised.” 

The gist of Transportation Commis- 
sioner Sangster’s bulletin of Nov. 14, to 
Board of Trade members here, was an 
appeal to use every effort to effect maxi- 
mum car-loading, in order that the con- 
servation may be greater, together with 
an invitation to all millers to co-operate. 

The car situation is unchanged from 
last week, and while shortages have been 
relieved in quarters which have suffered 
most severely recently, other localities, 
heretofore reasonably well supplied, are 
noticing a lack of railroad equipment. 
Western Kansas appears to be more seri- 
ously affected than any other section at 
the present time, and according to re- 
ports originating in Newton, the lack of 
empties there is very serious. 


R. E. Srerurse. 


* * 


Burraro, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The short- 
age of cars is again responsible for the 
decrease in the flour output this week, 
few mills being able to run steadily. It 
is said that the cars went to the elevators 
to load wheat for Boston, the government 
having had 250,000 bus to ship to that 
port for export on its hands here for 
nearly two weeks. It was finally cleaned 
up today. Terminal Manager C. T. 
O’Neal is doing all in his power to get 
equipment for the mills and elevators 
here, and from present indications there 
will be less trouble next week. There are 
250,000 bus wheat here awaiting cars. 

E. BANGaAsseEr. 





WHEAT PRICE UNANNOUNCED 





Canadian Farmers Will Not Be Told Figure 
at Which Grain Is Sold by Board 
Until End of Crop Year 


Winnirza, Man., Nov. 15.—James 
Stewart, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, announced this week that 
farmers would not be told at what price 
their wheat was being sold until the close 
of the present crop year, Aug. 31, 1920. 
Mr. Stewart stated that some export 
wheat had been sold, but it would not be 
advisable to say at what price, because 
there was still a great deal to be disposed 
of which might be sold at a higher or a 
lower figure. As the whole wheat crop 
is being pooled, any figures given out 
now might be misleading. 

There have been rumors afloat to the 
effect that wheat was to be comman- 
deered by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
but this is denied by Mr. Stewart. Sir 
George Foster, minister of trade and 
commerce, who was in Winnipeg this 
week on his way west, stated that the 
board had not power to that extent. He 
expressed the opinion that the board had 
made very satisfactory progress in mar- 
keting the crop. 

There are some curious contradictions, 
however, in the information made public 
with regard to the action of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in taking possession of 
stocks of wheat on hand in Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Although the minister 
of trade and commerce denies the under- 
taking, a member of the Wheat Board 
has confirmed it in a circular to the 
trade. Private wires from several re- 
sponsible grain firms who were interested 
leave no doubt that the wheat was taken, 
but under what terms and for what 
length of time there is, as yet, no infor- 


mation, 
M. Listoy, 
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RAINS DAMAGE INDIANA CORN CROP 





120,000 Acres Affected by Recent Floods—Growing Wheat in Missouri and 
Southern Illinois Looks Promising—Snow Interferes Some- 
what With Sowing of Winter Wheat 


Inptanapouis, Inp., Nov. 15.—Twenty 
thousand acres of corn in southern In- 
diana will be a total loss as a result of 
recent floods, while 100,000 acres have 
been damaged badly, it is announced in 
the weekly report of the Co-Operative 
Crop Reporting Service, a union of state 
and federal agencies, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis. 

Heavy rains during the latter part of 
October and the first few days of No- 
vember caused severe overflows in the 
lower White River and Wabash River 
valleys, as well as those of smaller 
streams in the southern part of the state. 
Farm work was brought to a standstill. 

In many regions corn-husking has not 
yet been resumed, because of the unfa- 
vorable conditions and wet fields. In ad- 
dition to the damage caused corn, the loss 
to newly planted wheat also has been 
considerable in certain sections, on ac- 
count of it being washed out, and now 
too late to replant. Reports continue to 
be received from parts of the state not 
affected by the floods, that early-sown 
wheat has been affected by the Hessian 
fly. 

"* review of crop conditions for the 
last month, also issued this week by the 
crop reporting service, says that approxi- 
mately one-half of the corn crop is now 
husked. An average yield of 37 bus to 
the acre is shown, which is .7 bu more 
than the 10-year average. The total is 
estimated at about 181,000,000 bus. The 
service also estimates that farmers still 
have 7,000,000 bus of last year’s crop. 

Both the yield and quality of buck- 
wheat have been above the average in In- 
diana this fall. However, the heavy rains 
did some damage in the southern part of 
the state. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


The Growing Wheat Crop 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15.—The growing 
wheat: crop in most sections of Missouri 
and southern Illinois looks good, although 
Hessian fly was reported in some sec- 
tions of early-sown wheat. The acreage 
sown is reported considerably less than 
last year, due to. the unseasonable rainy 
weather experienced this fall. The rains, 
however, benefited the fly-infested wheat 
somewhat. The weather this week was 
ideal for the growing wheat, being dry 
and cold, which will put the plant in 
good condition for the winter. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Good...Good...Acreage 
sown is very short, account too much 
rain; some trouble with Hessian fly in 
early-sown wheat...The rainy weather 
has been a big help to fly-infested wheat 
...Not as promising as a year ago... 
Poor...Looks good; no complaints. . .95 
per cent; very heavy rains flooded some 
sections. ..25 per cent planted. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 
Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer, Ill. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


Peter Deruien. 


Sowing of Winter Wheat Continues 

Oepen, Uran, Nov. 15.—Sowing of 
winter wheat throughout Utah, Idaho, 
Nevada and Wyoming continued, the 
farmers utilizing a larger acreage this 
year through combination of both sum- 
mer and winter fallows, and also what is 
designated as “failure land,” where crops 
were short this year. Rain and snow 
have interfered to some extent with plant- 
ing, but millers expressed belief today 
that farmers will be able to utilize their 
complete acreage before heavy winter 
weather arrives. 

Reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture office at Pocatello 
during the past week were that grain- 
sowing continues in the irrigated districts 
of that state, and in practically all of 
the dry-farming areas, 


Organization of irrigation districts in 





Weber and Morgan counties in Utah is 
being perfected by farmers, plans being 
made for adding about 3,500 acres to 
the cultivated area of Morgan County 
and about 75,000 in Weber County. Some 
of the land now being irrigated has been 
utilized for wheat and rye growing un- 
der dry-farm methods. 
j W. E. Zuppann. 


California Fall Seeding Delayed 

San Francisco, Cat.» Nov. 15.—Fall 
lowing and seeding were greatly de- 
ayed in all coast sections by the dryness 
of the soil. Occasional rains fell in the 
northern states, and they gradually im- 
proved conditions. In California consid- 
erable dry-plowing was done, but the 
farmers are behind with this work, as 
those without tractors find the ground 
too hard-to do much plowing. 

On the whole the weather was favor- 
able for the gathering of late crops, such 


affected by wet weather, and is estimated 
at 96 per cent of a normal, compared 
with 86 per cent, the average quality for 
the past 10 years. The amount of old 
corn remaining on farms is estimated at 
2.3 per cent of last year’s crop, or 1,435,- 
000 bus, compared ‘with 1,868,000, the av- 
erage amount on hand for the past 10 
years, 

Conditions were very favorable for 
buckwheat, and the crop is the largest 
since 1912. The yield is estimated at 23 
bus per acre, and the total production 
6,164,000 bus, compared with 5,850,000 
last year and 5,567,000, the average pro- 
duction for the past 10 years. The qual- 
ity is 91 per cent of normal, compared 
with 90 per cent, the average quality for 
the past 10 years. 

Samvuet S. Danrets, 


Loss to Rice Farmers 

The loss to rice farmers of Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana as a result of 
heavy rains will be about 1,500,000 bags 
when the count is completed, according 
to E. A, Eignus, general manager of the 
Southern Rice Growers’ Association, aft- 
er receiving reports from three states. 
The rice which has been threshed out of 
the wet fields has been very unsatisfac- 





tion. 


potatoes 67 rubles per pound. 


tically prohibitive. 


MEETING IN ROME TO CONSIDER 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD SITUATION; 
PETROGRAD IN APPALLING STATE 


Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 18.—(Special Cablegram)—A small but influen- 
tial British delegation, including the Food Controller and the chairman of 
the Wheat Commission, expect to attend a meeting of the Supreme Ece- 
nomic Council, in Rome, Nov. 22, to consider the international food situa- 


Appalling food conditions are reported from Petrograd. The popu- 
lation is starving and hopeless, bread costing 350 rubles per pound, and 
[The ruble is not now quoted in this coun- 
try, but is believed to be worth about 5c gold.—Ed.] 

The situation in Poland is also very serious. 
acute, and government stocks of wheat and barley are barely sufficient to 
feed the army, while profiteering and uncontrolled wheat render bread prac- 


The food shortage is 


L. F. BroexmMan. 











as potatoes, late-maturing fruit, cotton 
and rice. 

Wheat in the northern counties of Ari- 
zona is of fair quality and yielding well. 
Threshing of wheat has been completed 
in Nevada, and the yield is somewhat 
below normal. Germination has been very 
slow in California on account of the 
dryness of the soil and prevailing low 
temperatures. 

R. C. Mason. 





Seeding Incomplete in Western Oregon 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 15.—The in- 
tended amount of fall seeding has not 
yet been done in western Oregon, accord- 
ing to the state crop bulletin. In the 
eastern counties rain and snow delayed 
seeding, but was of great help to seed- 
ing which had been done in the dust. 

The corn acreage for this season was 
announced to be in excess of 65,000 acres. 
Harvesting reports show that 80 per cent 
of the acreage was used for silage, 5 per 
cent for fodder, 3 per cent harvested by 
turning in stock and 12 per cent harvest- 
ed as grain. Ninety per cent of the acre- 
age escaped frost damage, and the in- 
jured acreage was practically all used 
for feed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Pennsylvania Crop Report 
PuinaperpHia, Pa., Nov. 15.—Penn- 
sylvania has harvested the largest corn 
crop in the history of the state. Condi- 
tions were extremely favorable through- 
out the season, but + Minorete has been done 
by s s and wet weather since harvest, 
causing mold in the shock. This condi- 
tion, however, is not general. 

The yield is estimated at 47 bus per 
acre, and total production 72,568,000 bus, 
compared with 62,400,000, the 1918 final 
estimate, and 58,369,000, the average pro- 
duction for the past 10 years. 

The quality of this year’s crop is excep- 
tionally high excepting in those localities 


tory. The condition now-is similar to that 
of last year—too much moisture content 
to make the rice mill well. It heats bad- 
ly in the warehouse and breaks badly in 
the mill. 





Lake of the Woods Makes New Issue 


Montreat, Que., Nov. 15.—Following 
a meeting of the directors of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., held on 
Nov. 13, it was announced that a new 
issue of $700,000 common stock is to be 
made, bringing the common share capital 
to $2,800,000. The new stock will be 
offered to shareholders at par, in the pro- 
portion of one share of the new for each 
three shares of the old held. At the 
closing price of $226 for the common 
stock on the above date the value of the 
rights in the additional capital issue 
would work out at $31.50. No indication 
has been given as to the purpose to which 
the proceeds of the new issue will be 
devoted. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Portland Bread Price Upheld 


Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 15.—Present 
prices charged for bread by Portland 
bakers were 4 many by the committee of 
four appointed by the mayor to investi- 
gate the increase of lc in the wholesale 
price. At prices now prevailing for flour 
and other ingredients, the present whole- 
sale price of 9c per I-lb loaf, the com- 
mittee reported, will not net the bakers 
more than a fair and just profit, and 

ibly even_at this price some of the 
individual bakeries may show a loss on 
operations. At the price of 8c wholesale, 
which prevailed in August, the report 
shows a loss of .000Ic on each loaf of 
bread sold. The report points out that 
since August the cost of bakers’ materials 
has further advanced. 


J. M. Lowwspate. 





831 
ELECTED TO STATE OFFICE 


8. Thruston Ballard, Louisville Miller, Suc- 
cessful Candidate for Lieut t-Governor 
of Kentucky on Republican Ticket 


In the recent state elections in Ken- 
tucky, S. Thruston Ballard, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville 
millers, was successful as a Republican 
candidate for the -office of lieutenant- 
governor. 

Mr. Ballard has had a notable public 
and industrial career. He was a pioneer 
in the development of amicable relations 
between labor and capital, and takes a 
great interest in his employees, for whose 
comfort and welfare he is continually 
making improvements. In the Ballard & 
Ballard Co.’s plant there is a clubroom 
for the men, a restroom for the women, 
and a hot lunch is served free to all the 
women and to the office force daily. 

In 1913. Mr. Ballard was appointed a 
member of the National Industrial Com- 
mission by President Wilson. He has 
been a leader in obtaining child welfare 
and labor legislation in his own state, and 
was one of the first to introduce in his 
business a plant of profit-sharing. Under 
his direction an employees’ aid society 
has been formed to take care of the sick 
and disabled in his company. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Ballard 
and his wife the county schools of three 
precincts in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
were consolidated. Mr. Ballard donated 
a site and built a school costing between 
$35,000 and $40,000, most of the fund 
being subscribed by himself. He supplies 
nearly everything needed in the school, 
including the carfare of many of the 
pupils. 

Mr, Ballard was appointed chairman 
of the national committee on cost of liv- 
ing and domestic economy, of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, and a member 
of the committee of 29 millers selected by 
Herbert Hoover in 1917. In addition to 
membership in many clubs in Kentucky 
and elsewhere, Mr. Ballard is vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville National Banking 
Co. and director of the United States 
Trust Co. 








NEW MILL FOR PORTLAND 


Materials Being Assembled for Seven-Story 
Structure, with 2,000 Bbls Capacity, for 
the Eagle Flouring Mills Co. 


PortLanp, Orecon, Nov. 15.—Materials 
are being assembled and work is to start 
at once on a seven-story concrete mill 
for the Eagle Flouring Mills Co. on its 
tract adjoining the municipal elevator. 
The company has a 50-year lease on the 
property. Plans, prepared by John V. 
Bennes, a Portland architect, call for one 
of the most modern and completely 
equipped mills in this section. 

The plant will have a capacity of 2,000 
bbls, and will be built in two units. It 
will be of so-called daylight construc- 
tion, in which 5,600 sheets of glass will 
amply light the interior. The grain and 
flour will be handled mechanically. Con- 
veyor belts will connect the mill with the 
municipal elevator, and also with the 
company’s large warehouse adjoining the 
mill, which will cover a ground area 100x 
130. The cost of the plant is estimated 
at about $200,000. : 

W. C. Bagot is president of the com- 
pany, and associated with him are C. W. 
Jennison, of Williston, N. D.; who is the 
owner of several North Dakota mills; A. 
B. Tasker, of the Tasker-Simpson Grain 
Co., of Alberta, and W. H. Stevens, of 
the Holly Milk & Cereal Co., and also a 
director of the Imperial Rice Milling Co., 
of Vancouver, B. C. Because of the 
Canadian capital backing the new milling 
company, it is inferred that a movement 
of Canadian cereals to this city is in 
prospect. 

J. E. Case, who superintended the con- 
struction of the Fisher mills at Seattle 
and the Sperry mills at Spokane, is in 
charge of the erection of the new Eagle 
mill. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Sails for the Orient 
Saw Francisco, Can., Nov. 15.—J. D. 
Auld, of the Sperry Flour Co., sailed for 
Japan last week. He will visit Hongkong 
and the Philippines, and expects to re- 
turn to San Francisco in March. 
R. C, Masox. 
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Scarcity of and strength in choice dark 
milling wheat at Minneapolis is making 
itself felt in flour prices. Since last 
Tuesday, quotations on top patents have 
been advanced 40@50c bbl, until now 
they are pretty close to record-breaking 
points. At. that, some surprisingly low 
quotations are heard of. __ 

Despite the almost daily advances, 
sales compared favorably with the two 
or three preceding weeks. The surprising 

art of the present buying is that being 

ne by the jobbing trade that caters to 
family needs. A notable increase in the 
demand for family patents is reported 
by a good many mills. While general 
demand is spotted and there are usually 
one or two quiet days a week, yet book- 
ings average up well with the output, and 
keep mills fairly well sold ahead. The 
difficulty nowadays is to get buyers to 
send in shipping instructions on time. 

Some disappointment is expressed 
over the fact that the Grain Corporation 
shows no signs of coming into the mar- 
ket again for flour for export. Almost 
every mill is loaded down with first 
cleat, and has every available foot of 
storage space at its command jammed 
full of this grade. It is estimated that 
stocks of first clear in storage now rep- 
resent several million dollars, and millers 
are decidedly anxious to get rid of same 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
only hope, however, apparently lies in a 
renewal of export buying, and this ap- 
pears to be as far away as ever. 

In their endeavors to get storage room 
for first clear, a few mills in the last 
week disposed of their holdings of sec- 
ond clear at $6 bbl, Minneapolis basis. 
This was regarded as a good stroke of 
business, considering the lack of demand 
for second clears. Others would shade 
this price sharply to move their surplus. 

The spread between top patents and 
first clear has now widened to $4.20@ 
4.70 bbl. This is $1@1.25 more than a 
month ago, and helps to take up the 
slack caused by the weakness in clears. 
Top family patents are quoted at $13.40 
@13.90 bbl, standard patent $13@13.20, 
bakers patent $12.60@12.95, in 98-lb cot- 
ton andl me fancy clear $9.70, first clear 
$8.70@9, second clear $6@6.30, in 140-Ib 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Bran is the most active item on the 
millfeed list this week, although even 
that does not display any particular snap. 
The mere fact, however, that offerings 
are comparatively light, incites interest 
and keeps es relatively firm. Gn the 
other hand, most mills have heavier 
grades of offal to sell. It is getting to 
that season of the year when the de- 
mand for the heavier millfeeds falls off 
temporarily and, consequently, lower 

rices on middlings and red dog are 

ked for. Quotations on the latter are 
fully $1 ton lower for the week. 

Prices are very much at variance. 
While mills hold bran nominally at $39@ 
39.50 ton, Minneapolis jobbers are offer- 
ing it freely at @38.50. Mills quote 
standard middlings at $41@42, but it is 
understood that some has been offered 
during the week on track at $40, and as 
low as $39 for January shipment. Flour 
middlings are held by mills at $53@54 
ton, and by jobbers at $49@50. Red 
aS See at around $60, though it is 

lerstood that mills offered a few dis- 
tress lots on track at $59. These quota- 
tions are all on the basis of 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
A large interior mill, in putting out its 


quotations Nov. 17, calls attention to the 
fact that bran is now selling at about $10 
ton under oats and about $22 ton under 
corn and barley. Barley and corn have 
both advanced sharply in the last 10 days, 
while oats are holding firm. Commenting 
on the situation, this mill says: “It is very 
evident that either coarse grains are sell- 
ing too high, or millfeeds much too low. 
Millfeeds are the cheapest commodities 
on the market today.” 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ........csseee08 449,590 82 
BMC WOOK vccccccvescevece 440,615 80 
Ee GU wnt cb vd noes deeds 360,440 69 
Two years ago ..........- 530,205 103 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
TGRSF. vc ceve 50 293,970 189,320 64 
pt >t re 50 293,970 169,125 57 
29197 0.00 58 379,860 236,500 62 
*Week ended Nov. 165. tWeek ended 
Nov. 8. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Nov. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 15, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ...2,456 2,043 2,773 3,257 4,322 














Duluth ........ 904 2,724 1,448 991 65,954 
Totals ....... 3,360 4,767 3,921 4,248 10,276 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... ene 119 181 
Totals ....... 3,360 4,767 3,921 4,367 10,457 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 145, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1919 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .. 39,777 43,523 33,625 39,899 
Duluth ....... 8,247 651,766 11,127 11,751 
Totals ...... 48,024 95,289 44,752 61,650 
Duluth, Waa: cesine cwees. ieees 1,264 
Totals ...... 48,024 95,289 44,752 62,914 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Noy. 15, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 7,372 22,761 601 9,469 3,831 
Duluth..... 8,986 20,288 1,906 9,408 12,021 


Totals ...11,35 
rer ey teeta es a 587 162 


Totals. ...11,358 43,049 2,507 19,464 16,014 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat market is very strong, with 
a keen demand reported. Prices ad- 
vanced daily since Friday, and today No. 
1 dark sold around $2.95@3.10 bu, and 
No. 1 northern at $2.85@2.95. Offerings 
of choice milling wheat were light, and 
local and outside mills were keen buyers. 
Lower grades came back strong and re- 
covered the loss caused by the govern- 
ment offerings of lower grade winter 
wheat, and advanced 5@10c bu. There 
was a fairly active demand for thin 
wheat. 

Winter wheat also was very strong, 
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with a eh demand reported for choice 
dark. ‘ices are much higher, and to- 
day Kansas No. 2 hard was quoted at 
$2.60@2.70 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market is strong and 
active, and prices for all grains advanced 
for the wank Corn is in brisk demand. 
Old corn is still in best request. New of- 
ferings seem to be of better quality, and 
there is an active demand. Prices were 
a little easier the last two days, but they 
show a gain of about 2c bu for the week. 
Closing prices, Nov. 17: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.48@1.52 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.42@1.48. 

Oats are steady, compared with the 
futures, and in fairly we demand. Of- 
ferings were a little lighter this week. 
Shippers were the best buyers. No. 3 
white closed at* 683%,@69%c bu; No. 4 
white, 661, @671,c. 

Rye was firm and in good demand. 
Mills were fair buyers, but elevators took 
most of the offerings. No. 2 closed at 
$1.35@1.35, bu. 

Barley was the strongest of all grains, 
and shows the biggest gain for the week. 
Demand was good. Maltsters and ex- 


porters were in the market. Closing 
range, $1.16@1.42 bu. 
FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 
Flaxseed prices are higher. Offerings 


light; crushers take everything offered, 
at firm prices. A few local crushers 
have considerable Argentine seed in 
transit. Crushers say that Argentine seed 
is as good or even better than northwest- 
ern seed this year. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted around $4.85@4.90 bu. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is brisk, and crushers have their hands 
full taking care of business. Country 
dealers, as well as larger jobbers, seem 
anxious to get supplies. Prices are $1 
ton higher for the week; mills quote meal 
at $76 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

European markets are improving, and 
show more strength. According to re- 
ports, prices in England have advanced 
several pounds, but due to the foreign 
exchange situation, no business as yet has 
been done in that market. Holland and 
Scandinavian buyers were in the market 
again last week, and took fair quantities. 
Oil cake is quoted around $80 ton, New 
York, 

FRENCH VISITORS SEE MILLS 


Marcel Knecht, a representative of the 
French government, and Julien Potin, one 
of the foremost wholesale food merchants 
in France, were in Minneapolis last week 
and inspected the mills and plant of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Mr. Potin is vice-president of the Bis- 
cuits Syndicate in France and owns im- 
portant wine cellars, factories for mak- 
ing chocolate, preserves, biscuits, canned 
meats, fowl, vegetables, fruits, delicates- 
sen products, and soap and perfume fac- 
tories. He supplies 30,000 grocers in 
Paris. Five hundred of them use Potin 
products exclusively. 

Mr. Knecht is a member of the French 
High Commission to the United States 
and is director of the official French in- 
formation bureau in New York City. 


FUNERAL OF JOHN 8. WATSON 


Mills of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
in Minneapolis and all general offices 
throughout the country were closed for 
one hour Wednesday, Nov. 12, beginning 
at 2:30 o’clock, during the time of the fu- 
neral at Fargo of John S. Watson, gen- 
eral counsel for the company and one of 
the original incorporators. 

The funeral was held at the Watson 
home. Honorary pall bearers included 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad; J. M. Hannaford and C. W. 
Bunn, of St. Paul, and Alfred H. Bright, 
Burton Hanson and A. R. Rogers, of 
Minneapolis, 

The active pall bearers were E. J. 
Weiser, L. B. Hanna, of Fargo, H. S. 
Helm and Arthur Miller, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., of Minneapolis, and 
W. J. Stevenson and Lyman E. Wake- 
field, of the Wells-Dickey Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Buckwheat is selling in Minneapolis at 
$2.90@3 per 100 lbs, bulk. 

James F. Bell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is in the East. 

Cold wintry weather the country over 
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is néeded to revive the drooping millfeed 
market. 

Cracked corn is $1.50 and ground feed 
50c@$1 ton higher for the week. 

An improved demand is noted for 
screenings; prices are a shade firmer. 

Mill oats are unchanged and firm at 
50@60c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis millfeed shipments for 
the month of September totaled 3,675 
cars, against 2,766 in 1918. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, manager ‘of the 
Commercial Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
calling on the trade in eastern markets. 

The McCaull-Webster elevator at Bur- 
bank, S. D., burned recently. It con- 
tained about 4,000 bus of grain. Loss 
was estimated at $10,000. 

Rye middlings have declined in sym- 

pathy with standard middlings, and are 
now quoted at $40@41 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
- The official close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes is set for Nov. 24, but it 
is thought steamers will leave from west- 
ern lake ports one to two weeks later. 

Charles F. Rock, head of the Millers’ 
Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., has been in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul this last week, 
calling on millers and interesting them 
in his exchange. 

A round lot of top fancy patent was 
sold last week by a spring wheat mill to 
another mill at $14 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
delivered Boston. This was a _ record 
price at the date of the sale. 

The enlarged trading floor in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce has been 
completed. This gives Minneapolis what 
is claimed to be the largest trading floor 
in the country. With the 40-foot addi- 
tion, the exchange room is 76x172 feet. 

Robert H. Biggar, a department fore- 
man for the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., died at his home in Min- 
neapolis last week. Mr. Biggar was 57 
years old and had resided in Minneap- 
olis for about 40 years. His widow and 
a brother survive him. 

It is understood that two or three 
northwestern mills have been called to 
account by the Grain Corporation within 
the last week or two for carrying un- 
filled orders on their books upwards of 
two months old. They were ordered to 
cancel same immediately. 

R. J. S. Carter, who has been han- 
dling the sales of the Morris grain drier 
for the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has resigned to go into business 
for himself under the name of the Car- 
ter-Mavyhew Mfg. Co. He is succeed- 
ed by Philip Little. Mr. Little has re- 
cently returned to civil life, having been 
mustered out of service in the navy. 

Richard M. Hersey, salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has come to 
Minneapolis to live, and will hereafter 
travel for the company in southern Min- 
nesota. He is already known in that 
territory, as he formerly visited it for 
the Bemis Paper Mill, Peoria, Ill. Since 
leaving Harvard College, where he was 
a member of the class of 1915, Mr. Her- 
sey has been in the employ of the Bemis 
company, except that during the war he 
was in service overseas with the 167th 
Infantry. He was severely wounded 
north of Chateau Thierry. 





Glass Accepts Senate Appointment 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 15.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, will resign his cabinet portfolio 
to accept an appointment made by Gov- 
ernor Westmoreland Davis to the United 
States Senate to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Thomas S. Martin. 
It is reported that former Congressman 
Swager Sherley, of Kentucky, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Glass. Both men have served 
as chairmen of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, and both have been 
staunch supporters of the Wilson admin- 
istration. Joun J. Marrinan. 


Mi polis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mple—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 








Nov, 12 ... 590 229 76 #5693 451 619 
Nov. 13 ... 222 219 149 154 333 473 
Nov. 14... 222 235 112 128 5617 1722 
Nov. 156... 178 240 42 296 5615 696 
Nov. 16... 621 449 64 225 546 759 
Nov. 17... 284 2556 64 802 466 715 


Totals ..2,067 1,627 497 2,198 2,828 3,984 
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WHERE THE END? 


Millers and the trade as a whole in the 
Southwest have been unmistakably and 
definitely bullish on wheat prices since 
the first days of the crop movement. For 
between four and five months, practical- 
ly every milling concern in the South- 
west has been long on wheat,—not long 
in dribs, but to the eaves of their stor- 
age tanks; and, as flour has been sold in 
an easy and active market, these stocks, 
so far as car supplies permitted, have 
been kept up to the maximum. 

In the past week or ten days there has 
been, both in milling and in the grain 
trade, a marked change in sentiment. 
To be sure, there are still a considerable 
number of very wise men who look for 
yet greater premiums on wheat, and are 
conducting their own long and short ac- 
counts in anticipation of realizing these. 
On the other hand, the majority are 
clearly unsettled or have veered directly 
to the side of anticipated lower markets. 

Opinions of the latter sort are based 
upon the apparent certainty that there 
are large undigested stocks of flour in 
every position. Grain Corporation fig- 
ures show a flour production in the first 
four months of the crop year of more 
than eight million barrels in excess of 
the same period a year ago; exports have 
been but three hundred thousand barrels 
more than a year ago. Approximately 
seven and a half million barrels remain 
to represent increased consumption or 
accumulated reserves somewhere. 

In addition to this, millers, if the 
Southwest may be taken as typical, have 
at least a six weeks’ run sold ahead into 
a trade which, measured by the inactivity 
of shipping directions, has no present 
need for the new supplies. Instance, al- 
so, the very large supplies held by the 
Grain Corporation, currently reported to 
be something like two million barrels in 
store at seaboard and perhaps another 
1,000,000 bought and unshipped from 
mills. 

Another interesting angle to the situa- 
tion, or, perhaps, one which interprets 
and bears out those described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is that, this week, with 
constantly appreciating premiums for 
wheat, flour prices were distinctly lower. 
The latter presumably was brought about 
by the offer of Grain Corporation wheat 
stocks at seven cents over the basic price, 
or about twenty cents per bushel under 
the actual market on this sort of wheat 
at this terminal today. The offer was a 
shock to millers, but one which echoed 
chiefly in sentiment and, to an extent, in 
flour prices, and in no sense whatever in 
the wheat market. No more anomalous 
situation ever before was seen in these 
markets: wheat offered at two prices a 
full twenty cents apart, cash wheat in 
the open market advanced ten cents a 
bushel in the face of a stuffed flour 
market, and flour quoted a quarter a 
barrel or more lower. 

Undoubtedly the Southwest is full of 
wheat. The best information suggests 
that a full forty per cent of the Kansas 
crop is held by growers; country. bins, 
both local elevators and mill storage, are 
full to the eaves. When a local elevator 
gets a car to load, the manager tele- 
phones a few farmers that he can take 
in a few loads of wheat, and has forty 
wagons headed for town the same day. 

What and where is the end of the com- 
plex and interesting situation is a puz- 
zle. Just now, as indicated in the fore- 
going, there is an evident reversion to 
the bear side among millers in this field. 


Yet bulls remain, bulls who can discount 
and rediscount every factor here noted, 
or turn it completely into an argument 
for yet higher prices. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour demand this week was somewhat 
confused, some mills reporting fair ac- 
tivity, evidently because of continued ad- 
vancing wheat prices, while other experi- 
enced a rather sharp decline in buying, 
as a result of customers’ renewed faith in 
lower prices because of the offer of the 
Grain Corporation to sell its wheat 
stock. 

Queerly enough, in spite, of the gov- 
ernment’s offer to sell wheat, cash prices 
here were generally rather sharply high- 
er, and demand for the choicer varie- 
ties of wheat in the open market was 
keen. Furthermore, while wheat prices 
advanced, flour prices were actually 
quotably lower, echoing, in the belief of 
some, a disposition by millers to réduce 
their stocks of “long” wheat. Nearly 
all mills have been carrying wheat con- 
siderably in excess of flour sales up to 
this time. 

Orders for flour were mostly in small 
lots to regularly established trade. All 
information suggests that bakers already 
are well supplied, either in their own 
stocks or by purchases from mills to 
come forward, for a full 60 days, while 
jobbers also have much flour coming to 
them, and this, in many cases, they are 
slow in ordering out. 

Shipping directions are, as a matter 
of fact, very hard to get, and many 
mills with a good supply of orders on 
hand are eager to sell round lots for 
quick shipment in order to keep their 
mills running. 

Flour today is generally quoted on the 
basis of $10.60@11, bulk, at Kansas City, 
for 95 per cent or full straight grades. 
Some buyers here say they can still get 
flour from smaller mills in the interior at 
10@20c under the lower quotation named, 
but practically all the larger mills are on 
the basis of $11, bulk, or higher. The 
full range of the market is probably 
fairly well covered by a figure of $10.90 
@11.60, basis jutes or cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City. 

Short patents for jobbing and retail 
trade are quoted in a range of $11.40@ 
12, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, with some 
well-advertised brands priced 10@lé5c 
higher. 

Clears are still difficult to sell, and the 
accumulation of this grade is now very 
substantial. First clear flour is quot- 
able at $8.75@9.50, sacked, here, while 
good second clears are probably worth 
$7.50@8.50. 

MILLFEED 


On account of the high prices, trade 
in feed is of a somewhat local character. 
Demand from the Southeast, which has 
been very active right along, fell off 
rather sharply. Brown shorts are in 
somewhat better demand than they were, 
but the market is influenced by new 
branding regulations. 

A number of mills in this territory 
have discontinued shipments to Ala- 
bama, because of fear of legal difficul- 
ties there. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WOO occ ces aescccec'e 78,000 78 
Least WEG .ssccescceseusce 83,500 89 
WOOP OBO cicccceesvodscees 57,800 71 
Two years ago ..........65 81,100 98 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT - 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North-: 


western Miller: “inh 
Flour Pet. 
} Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 445,170 399,990 89 
Last week ...... 440,070 402,083 $1 
Year ago ....... 398,270 213,231 63 
Two years ago... 301,920 276,616 91 


Export shipments by reporting mills . 


were 5,942 bbls this. week, 2,686 last 
week, 13,841 a year ago and 7,854 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 44 report do- 
mestic business good, 33 fair, and eight 
slow and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK (.civscicersreee’ 22,461 95 
Teast Week 2 resiciivodccsices 24,251 100 
ROGP BOO. 08 sori scvecseces 18,401 73 


SPECULATION IN DECONTROL 


Millers hereabouts believe that when 
the Grain Corporation shall have divested 
itself of its big wheat stock, Mr. Barnes 
will. have surrendered his artillery and 
be without means of’ controlling wheat 
prices in the interest of the domestic 
consumer. So long, they say, as that 65,- 
000,000 bus of wheat hung over the mar- 
ket, it was a threat of disaster to higher 
premiums. Now that it has been of- 
fered, and presumably sold, with no ef- 
fect whatever on immediate price levels, 


.its influence is done for, and the sole 


weapon of the government against higher 
bread prices is cast aside. 

Some, however, interpret Mr. Barnes’s 
action as evidence of his belief that a 
weapon to keep prices down is no longer 
necessary,—that he knows that the fu- 
ture will very well take care of itself, 
and prices will need no balance to keep 
them within reason. 

All of the time there is in the back- 
ground the possibility of decontrol. Cer- 
tain millers, with admirable confidence, 
believe that decontrol and permission to 
trade direct will result in an immediate 
export business of enormous volume. 
Others think that decontrol is the best 
“bear” weapon in the government’s bag, 
for, with finance and steamship difficul- 
ties to be overcome, there will be little 
business possible after, perhaps, the first 
enthusiastic trading with Dutch and 
Scandinavian markets. Decontrol, these 
men hold, will mean embargo on bread- 
stuffs, particularly in the event that the 
government, for domestic reasons, de- 
cides quietly to make business difficult 
by not aiding in the business of trans- 
portation and finance. No matter, they 
say, though European buyers have all 
the money in the. world, absence of gov- 
ernment aid in facilitating exchange will 
make it worthless in America. 


CURRENT BAG PRICES 


Following are current quotations on 
flour and feed bags, basis Kansas City, 
in less than carload lots: jute 140’s, 
10¥,-0z, 49-inch common, $281.50 per M; 
jute 140’s, 1014-02, double calendered, 49- 
inch, $306; jute 140’s, 50-inch, double 
calendered, $312; cotton 98’s, brown, 
$288.50; cotton 48’s, brown $198, bleached 
$174; cotton 24’s, brown $116.75, bleached 
$114.25; burlaps, plain, 48-inch $214, 46- 
inch $205.50. 

NOTES 


Joseph Moskowitz, New York flour 
a was here a few days ago estab- 
ishing trade relations. 


A. F. Niemoller, manager H. Niemoller 
& Co., millers, Wakefield, Kansas, was a 
late Kansas City visitor. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is spend- 
ing three weeks in the East. 


Thad L. Hoffman, assistant manager 
of the grain department of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, spent a day in 
Kansas City this week. 

John H. Moore, president of the Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was this 
week elected to the board of the Fourth 
National Bank, of Wichita. 

Henry H. Allen, secretary of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and manager of its 
St. Louis factory, is visiting his com- 
pany’s branches in this district. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, returned from 


Chicago early in’ the week, where he ae 
tended the hearing. on ‘the northwestern 


. rate case. 


Courtney M. Long Post, American 
Legion, at St. John, Kansas, last week 
adopted a resolution pledging its_mem- 
bers not to work for any farmer known 
to be connected with Non-partisan League 
activities. . ‘ 


A. Christl, formerly head miller for 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has 
been engaged in similar capacity by the 
Topeka Flour Mills Co. for its plant at 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, operated under 
lease from the Kramer-Fair Milling Co. 


R. A. Jeanneret, secretary of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, he having purchased a member- 
ship for $14,000, which with the $500 
transfer fee makes a record price for 
memberships here. 


A Porto Rico importer writes, relative 
to strike conditions at the United States 
seaboard: “It is too bad; business is at 
a standstill, and our island is suffering 
much through shortage of provisions. 
Yours came by steamship Ponce, with 
coal cargo, passengers and mail but no 
foodstuffs. We hope for the best in the 
near future.” 


A. L. Jacobson, president and man- 
ager of the newly organized Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, left Satur- 
day night for a 10 days’ visit in the East. 
Mr. Jacobson says that all of the stock 
of the new company has been placed, and 
that engineers are now working on plans 
preparatory to placing construction con- 
tracts early in December. 


A plan is being considered for the 
erection of a large terminal elevator on 
foundations built two years ago at Hast- 
ings, Neb., for a 600-bbl flour mill. The 
company back of the enterprise suspend- 
ed operations, and the new elevator plan 
is backed by other people. It is not un- 
likely that the enterprise may be asso- 
ciated with the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., recently organized to take over 
four interior Nebraska mills and one ter- 
minal plant at Omaha. 


The following are a group of Texas 
and Oklahoma millers who spent part of 
the week in Kansas City: T. C. Thatcher, 
vice-president and manager Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; J. A. 
Birdsong, manager Kell Milling Co., 
Vernon, Texas; E. A. Rodkey, vice- 
president Eagle Roller Mills, Edmond, 
Okla; G. F. Chapman, president Chap- 
man Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; J. C. 
Mytinger, manager Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. 
has engaged Francis B. Miller as its 
general central and eastern states repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Miller has been for three 
years past with Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, and prior to that time 
was for several years with the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. The 
Leavenworth company also has engaged 
Elmer W. Smith, formerly with the 
Shane interests, to represent it in eastern 
Indiana and northwestern Ohio. W. S. 
McClintic, travelling sales-manager of the 
company, visited the offices at Leaven- 
worth this week. ’ 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 15.—Notwith- 
standing the many inquiries of the pre- 
vious week, demand was rather dull in 
the flour business, due to the fact that 
the trade is booked for its requirements 
for the next 60 days. Mills have advanced 
their prices, and reports are current that 
a further advance will probably follow. 

The following are quotations for ship- 
ment within 60 days, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring first patent, $12.90@13.25; stand- 
ard patent, $12.60@12.85; hard winter 
patent, $12.15@13.05; 95 per cent patent, 
$11.60@12; first’ clears, $9.60@9.80;: soft 
winter wheat patent flour, $11,10@11.30; 
95 per cent patent, $10.70@10.90. White 
corn flour, ii 100-lb sacks, $3.56@3.85 per 
sack, 

Quotations by dealers here: Minnesotas, 
$12.50@12.75; Kansas and Oklahoma 
short patent, $11.80@12; 95 per cent pat- 
ent, $11.60@11.75; white corn flour, $3.75 


@4 per 100 Ibs. 
Georce L. Ferry. 
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There are two classes of trade at pres- 
ent that seem to be satisfied with the 
flour business. One comprises represen- 
tatives in Chicago of the Minneapolis 
mills, whose gs are very strong, 
one agency reporting that business was 
heavier for October than for any month 
since the office was opened, The other 
satisfied class consists of the jobber and 
the baker who purchased flour some time 
ago, which now shows a very pleasing 
profit. Two or three wholesale Fag vain 
and four or five jobbers who handle flour 
exclusively, are holders of flour that today 
is worth 50c@$1.50 bbl more than was 

d for it. Some resales have resulted, 

ut to no great extent. 

Fluctuations in the price of almost 
every grade of flour have been rapid and 
pronounced during the past week or 10 
days. Mills who were sold ahead of their 
output jumped their prices 25@50c bbl. 
It is certain that millers with old con- 
tracts on their books have been supplied 
with orders to make shipments. 

There appears to be no let-up in the 
output of flour by Chicago mills. One 
Pe teeny A is pretty well sold up on soft 
wheat products. 


WHEAT SELIS ABovE $3 

The $8 mark for spring wheat was 
passed in Chicago today, with sales of 
No, 2 dark northern at $2.80@3.10, de- 
pending upon quality, and No. 3 dark 
northern at $3@3.10, while No. 4 dark 
northern sold at $2.92, an advance of 
5@10c on Saturday. A scarcity of these 
grades has caused the advance, as only 
one or two cars a day are available. 

Minneapolis mills have been buying 
soft winter wheats here for the last 
week, one good-sized lot being bought 
Friday and another today. e latter 
brought $2.28 f.o.b. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WHE WOOK ccceccesocccccss 22,750 86 
Last week .........-+.-++- 23,260 89 
TRBP GOB onc ccwvscaccccecs 22,750 86 
mbecessasees 23,250 89 


Two years ago 
‘ ILLINOIS SPRING WHEAT YIELD 


The Illinois and the government com- 
bined crop report make the yield of 
spring wheat 11 bus, and of oats 29 bus, 
which are below the average. Recent 
rains have greatly improved the condi- 
tion of the soil for fall plowing and seed- 
ing. Winter wheat and rye are generally 
doing well. 

The ernment crop report gives IIli- 
nois and Iowa 705,000,000 bus of corn, or 
20,000,000 less than last year. [Illinois is 
short 55,000,000 bus, and Iowa has an ex- 
cess of 35,000,000, compared with last 
year. 


WORLD'S AVAILABLE WHEAT SUPPLY 


The world’s available supply of wheat, 
Novy. 1, as given by the Chicago Trade 
Bulletin, was 378,392,000 bus, a decrease 
in October of 2,543,000 bus, compared with 
an increase in September of 35,299,000, 
and a gain in October, last year, of 106,- 
410,000. Total stocks a year ago were 
490,099,000 bus. The United States has 
163,089,000 bus, an increase last month 
of 14,327,000, compared with 24,103,000 
last year. Canadian were 43,053,000 
bus, an increase of 19,590,000 for the 
month, against 35,047,000 last year. 
Stocks afloat for Europe were 54,840,000 
bus, a decrease of 14,110,000 for the 
month. The Grain Corporation stocks 


Oct. 31 were 293,993,000 bus, against 287,- 
881,000 last year. 


SCANT OFFERINGS OF WHITE CORN 


Millers and breakfast-food makers 
were in the market for white corn here 
the past week and found scant offerings, 
bidding the price up 10c bu to secure a 
few cars of No. 1 and No. 2, and paid as 
high as $1.61 bu. December corn at the 
low point showed a loss of 12%c from the 
high of the previous week, with a reaction 
of 5c, while cash corn was up 7@10c from 
the inside. 

NOTES 


A cargo of 200,000 bus spring wheat 
was loaded here this week for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. mill at Buffalo. 


Henry Ulrich, chief grain sampler of 
the Board of Trade, died Wednesday aft- 
er an illness of about a month. He was 
55 years old. 


F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, New York City, 
attended the three days’ session of the 
Traffic League, held in Chicago this week. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., and director of the Erie 
Railroad, attended a meeting of the of- 
ficials and directors of that road in New 
York, this week. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., wholesale flour merchants, is still 
under the constant care of physicians 
and a nurse. His condition is such that 
specialists were consulted this week. 

Frederick Seymour, London, Eng., sec- 
retary of Quaker Oats, Ltd., the Euro- 
pean branch of the Quaker Oats Co., is 
in this country for a short time, and 
visiting the general offices in Chicago. 

Coal miners in Illinois are showing no 
disposition to return to work, despite the 
order of the officials declaring the strike 
off. The coal committee has distributed 
1,000 to 1,950 cars of coal here per day. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
hereafter issue its crop report at 1 
o’clock when the date of issuance comes 
on Saturday. The report for November 
was issued at 1:15, which was too late for 
the Board of Trade operators to secure 
protection through indemnities. 

The Farm Bureau of Federation meet- 
ing closed here Saturday, after electing 
the officers, for 90 days, until a perma- 
nent organization is completed. J. R. 
Howard, of Iowa, was elected president; 
S. R. Strivings, of New York, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Bingham, of Michigan, sec- 
retary. 


Bids were opened in Chicago, Tues- _ 


day, on flour to be used by Cook County 
institutions from Dec. 1 to Feb. 28. The 
Durand & Kasper Co., wholesale groceries 
and flour, was awarded on 1,800 bbls hard 
winter patents, at $10.20, jute, in car lots. 
The award of first clears, amounting to 
1,200 bbls, was given to John W. Eckhart 
& Co. at $7.80, in 241/,-Ib cotton, delivered. 
Secretary F. W. Colquhoun, of the 
Flour Men’s Club, of Chicago, has sent 
out notices to members, calling their at- 
tention to the meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs to be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Dec. 10, for the purpose of 
discussing the flour sales contract adopted 
by the Federated Clubs. Secretary Col- 
quhoun wishes to ascertain how many of 
the members will attend the meeting. 
Stein, Alstrin & Co. succeed to the 
agg business of Block, Maloney & 
Co. latter will confine their business 
to New York, particularly on the Stock 
Exchange, while Stein, Alstrin & Co., 
which is com of L. Montifiore Stein 
and Frank Alstrin, who have been the 
erg — of the firm, with Her- 
. Bloom as a special partner, will 
we the business in Chicago after 
an, 1. 


general manager, 
sales-manager, of the South- 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Tuesday, to meet repre- 
sentatives from the central territory, in- 
cluding F. P. Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio, 
W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis, J. L. 
field, Memphis, Tenn., S. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wis., H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Grant C. DeGroat, Chicago, who has 
near-by territory, and C. C. Anthon, Chi- 
cago manager. 

H. H. Corman, sales-manager of the 
corn department, and A. J. Gardner, 
sales-manager of the wheat department, 
of the American Hominy. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., were in Chicago this week, 
preparing plans for the handling of the 
wheat flour output of their new mill at 
Decatur, which will be in operation short- 
> after Jan. 1. The probabilities are 

at this company will open an office in 
Chicago, with some one to look after -its 
wheat products. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, recently 

urchased a tract of land in Memphis, 

enn., and announcement was made 
through the daily papers of that city 
that the company had plans all made for 
the building of a large flour mill and also 
a plant for the manufacturing of feed- 
ingstuffs. The latter named plant will 
probably be constructed at once, but 
whether or not a flour mill will be built 
in Memphis is still being considered by 
the officers of the organization. 


WISCONSIN 

Mi.wavKker, Wis., Nov. 15.—Flour 

rices advanced sharply this week, fol- 
owing the rise in cash wheat. Business 
was satisfactory, and most mills are sold 
ahead for 60 days. Shipping directions 
came in well, and mills were able to load 
out considerable flour. There was very 
little difficulty in obtaining equipment 
sufficient for all needs, as mills were able 
to use the same cars that wheat was un- 
loaded from. The lake lines are being 
well patronized, and considerable is ex- 
pected to move via this route until the 
close of navigation. Both grocers and 
bakers were in the market, and all ma- 
terially increased their holdings. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $12.50@13.55, and 
straight at $11.65@12.55, in cotton 1’s. 

Outside mills reported satisfactory 
trade, but were somewhat hampered by 
the car situation. All have d book- 
ings ahead, and continue to add to them 
as fast as shipments are made. Prices 
were quoted at $13.05@13.25, in cotton 
¥,’s, for the best patent. 

Clears were rather slow, although some 
moderate sales were made late in the 
week, but stocks here are ample, and mill- 
ers would like to dispose of‘ considerable 
more. Prices were quoted at $8.50@ 
9.25 in cotton 1’s. 

There was only a moderate call for 
Kansas patent. Most bakers are order- 
ing out flour bought some time ago, and 
jobbers do not look for much new busi- 
ness before Dec. 1. Stocks here are fair- 
ly liberal. Most of the large bakers ex- 
pect to be in the market early in Decem- 
ber. Prices were held at $11@11.75, ac- 
cording to quality, in cotton 1’s. 

Rye flour was quiet most of the time, 
but late in the week most of the mills 
noted an improvement, and some sales 
were made. Millers look for a better de- 
mand in December. Stocks on hand are 
only moderate. Pure white was quoted 
at $7.60@7.75, straight at $7.20@7.35, and 
dark at $6.25@6.55 in cotton 1,’s. 

There was a good domestic call for 
corn flour, and mills operated almost to 
capacity. There was some inquiry for 
export, but no business resulted. Corn 
meal sold fairly well, but grits were 
rather slow. There was some improve- 
ment in the car situation, but more equip- 
ment was needed. Corn flour was quoted 
at $8.90, corn meal at $3.85, and corn 
grits at $3.85, in 100-lb cotton sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported te The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
0 





This week ........ 24,000 16,800 

Last week ........ 24,000 15,600 65 

Last year ......... 18,000 5,000 28 

Two years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 
MILLFEED 


Feed values held fairly steady, but de- 
mand was only fair. With recent 


cold spell, shippers expected that the call 


~ November 19, 1919 


would show considerable increase, but 
most of the large buyers were out of the 
market. Millers are well.sold ahead, and 
are demanding loading orders for stuff 
sold for first half of November delivery. 
There was a better call for bran than 
for heavy feeds. There was considerable 
reselling by local jobbers to Kansas City 
dealers. Eastern demand was quiet, 
most of the large buyers holding off. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
sold fairly well, but there was no partic- 
ular call for shipments from the West. 
Jobbers are of the opinion that prices 
will hold fairly steady until December, 
when a much improved demand is looked 
for. Theré was some improvement in 
the state trade, country dealers buyin 
light feeds on the strength of the cold 
weather. Hominy feed, oil meal and 
gluten feed holding very firm. 


NOTES 

Herman W. Ladish, president of the 
Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., is at Hot 
Springs. 

William Cahill, assistant sales-manager 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., is in the 
East on a business trip. 

The P..H. Knick Co., Watertown, Wis., 
completed remodeling and enlarging its 
feed mill to a capacity of about 1,200 
bus per day. It also is enlarging its 
wholesale and retail flour and feed busi- 
ness. 

The M. B. Helmer Milling Co., Fond 
du Lac, is adding 20 feet to the top of 
its elevator, increasing the capacity ma- 
terially, and a new power unloading ap- 
paratus is being installed. The improve- 
ments will be completed about Jan. 1. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. Milwau- 
kee, is now located in its new offices on 
the third floor of the Wells Building. 
To celebrate the event the Milwaukee or- 
ganization of the company gave a dinner 
at the Hotel Wisconsin. Covers were 
laid for 28, and the merits of Gold 
Medal flour were thoroughly discussed. 

H. N. Wuson. 





ESCH RAIL BILL PASSED 





House Measure Does Not End Issue, How- 
ever, as Senate Bill Contains 
Notable Differences 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 18.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The House yesterday, by 
a vote of 203 to 159, passed the Esch 
railroad bill to terminate government con- 
trol of the carriers and provide regulations 
for their supervision after control is 
ended. 

This is the biggest piece of legislation 
attempted by the House this season, and 
while important in itself, does not speak 
the last word on railway legislation. The 
Senate bill is pending, and will come up 
as soon as the treaty is disposed of. The 
real fight on railroad legislation will then 
occur in the conference committee, with 
the probable result that the conferees 
will be compelled to submit the bill back 
to both branches for further instructions. 

The possibility of this is due to the 
grave differences in the two bills. The 
Cummins bill in the Senate provides for 
the consolidation of the roads under what 


is known as regional systems. It also 
provides provisions for preventing 
strikes, which the House bill avoids 


through the adoption of the Sweet amend- 
ment, introduced for Representative 
Sweet, of Iowa, by Representative An- 
derson, of Minnesota. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Announcement of Market Reporter 
Beginning about Jan. 1, 1920, the Mar- 
ket Reporter, a periodical of general in- 
terest devoted to marketing information 
concerning important agricultural prod- 
ucts, will be published weekly by the 
Bureau of Markets. It will be sent free 
to those interested who make request for 
it to the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and who will give the fol- 
lowing information: (a) name and full 
address, (b) business or occupation, (c) 
kind or kinds of farm products in which 
interested, and (d) the names of periodi- 
cals or reports (mimeographed or print- 
ed) that are being received or have been 
received regularly from the Bureau of 
Markets or any branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


TL ee 













































The Harbor of Rio de Janeiro, the Chief Inlet for the Growing Import Trade of Brazil 


NEW MARKETS FOR 
FLOUR MILL: MACHINERY 


(Continued from page 826.) 


may be a matter of quality, or it may be 
some tariff differential in our favor. But 
all of these cases are exceptional—or- 
dinarily, the compensating advantage 
does not exist. Frequently, it is the other 
way: it exists in favor of the European. 

It is hardly worth while for American 
milling-machinery manufacturers to as- 
sume the attitude, without investigation, 
that they can manufacture a little better 
than can any other country, and that they 
can manufacture just as cheaply as any 
other country can. This is not always 
literally true. 

The first question, then, for any Amer- 
ican manufacturer, in his investigation 
of exporting, whether to Latin America 
or elsewhere, is to inform himself exact- 
ly as to his economic status in manufac- 
turing—exactly what chance he has in a 
neck-and-neck competition with foreign 
exporters in his lines. 

THE QUESTION OF TARIFFS 

Another fundamental proposition which 
is nearly always misunderstood is the 
tariff question. Primarily, the tariff 
question, unlike the cost and quality 
question, does not enter into the propo- 
sition as to whether we can compete with 
our mill equipment with Europe. The 
Latin-American tariff question (outside 
of Cuba and, in a lesser degree, Brazil) 
is a question whether any foreign coun- 
try—the United States, England, France, 
Germany, or other—can enter this field, 
and, if so, under what conditions. Here 
we have the reverse of our own tariff 
question. Before considering this, a 
word about Cuba and Brazil. In Cuba 
the differential in favor of the United 
States applies generally, and gives a sub- 
slantial advantage to the United States 
over other countries. In Brazil, on a 
very limited number of articles (which, 
however, do not include mill equipment 
or machinery of any kind) the United 
States has a like advantage as in Cuba, 
and this differential in our favor works 
the same way. 

No European country, whatever, en- 
joys any differential in its favor in any 
Latin-American country. There is no 
advantage to England, France, Germany, 
or any other country in Latin America in 
the matter of tariffs which the United 
States does not possess. This should be 
clearly understood. The question, then, 
is a question as between all foreign man- 
ufacturers, the United States included, 
and the domestic manufacturer within 
the country. Are the tariff rates so ad- 
justed that the foreigner is eliminated 
or restricted? To understand this propo- 
sition it is necessary to consider the 
amount of the duty itself, the economic 
status of the industry (supposing the 
same to exist) which the tariff is de- 
signed to protect, and the effect of the 
tariff on lines of goods in which there is 
no competing domestic industry. In 





some of the Latin-American countries— 
and Brazil is the leading exponent of 
this idea—an effort has been made to 
build up a number of domestic indus- 
tries, mostly low-grade textiles and 
shoes, through a protective tariff. 

In short, the United States exporter 
is very likely to look at the tariff matter 
entirely from the domestic viewpoint, 
knowing how the American tariff affects 
foreign manufacturers and their sales in 
this country, and how they are excluded 
entirely, should the tariff be sufficiently 
high. This has no bearing, whatever, on 
Latin-American tariffs. In 99 cases out 
of 100 the Latin-American tariff operates 
entirely as a revenue tariff, and applies 
to all countries alike. It is therefore im- 
material to the American exporter what 
the exact rate of duty be, for the reason 
that it is the custom of all trade in 
South and Central America not to buy 
“duty paid,” but for each importer to 
attend to his own custom-house matters; 
he does not want goods sold him “duty 
paid,” and always prefers to look after 
the payment of such himself. So that, 
in the matter of tariffs, duties, etc., the 


United States mill-machinery exporter 
can “forget it.” 

The fact that at present no European 
country is able to meet its own machin- 
ery demands, to say nothing of the re- 
quirements of the Latin-American re- 
publics, in a great measure affords our 
manufacturers and exporters an open 
door in all of the countries, and espe- 
cially in the larger and more_ progressive 
republics, and to our ability to intelli- 
gently and promptly grasp the trade sit- 
uation there will be due such success and 
such permanency as our mill-machinery 
trade achieves in these fast-growing mar- 
kets. 





Cost of British Food Control 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 29.—In reply to a 
question in Parliament; Mr. Roberts, the 
food controller, said that the estimated 
cost of the administration of the minis- 
try of food for the financial year end- 
ing March 31, 1920, is £2,490,000. The 
prospects of the termination of this de- 
partment are still in the dim future, as 
the government has definitely stated that 
the ministry of food must be continued 


for some time, but it is claimed that-the 
cost of the administration has hitherto 
been covered by the margins obtained 
from trading transactions. : 

; L. F. Brozexman. 





San Francisco Bread Situation 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 15.—The 
wholesale bakers have notified the trade of 
an increase in the wholesale price of bread 
to the retail trade. The new cost as re- 
ported by leading San Francisco bakers 
and selling prices for the retail grocery 
trade follow: 


Cost Retail sell- 
to grocer’ ing price 
09% 12 


Bot WORE 6 fo en weideiaca 
1%-ID loaf . nc. eee e eee’ 14 17 
BID LOGE icisscsescscces 19 -24 


The recent advance in the price of 
flour, together with the fact that an in- 
creased scale of wages for bakery em- 
ployees went into effect recently, made 
it necessary for the wholesale bakers. to 
increase their price. 

Some time ago an advance in the wages 
and the cost of material caused the whole- 
sale bakers to consider advancing the 
price of bread, but no action was taken 
until the new wage increase and the ad- 
vance in flour made it necessary. 

With a retail selling price of 19c for 
a 16-02 loaf costing 914c, the margin 
of 20 5-6 per cent will just about cover 
the retail grocers’ operating expense. 
And while this same margin is allowed on 
the 2-Ib loaf, the cost of the 11,-lb loaf, 
14c, and the selling price, 17c, only al- 
lows a return of 17 11-17 per cent on 
that sized loaf. 

At the same time this increase will be 
the subject of an investigation by the 
federal grand jury, according to United 
States Attorney Annette A. Adams. In- 
formation obtained by E. M. Blanford, 
special agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, will be presented by Mrs. Adams 
for the consideration of the jury. 


R. C. Mason. 





Agricultural Four-Minute Men 

Recognizing that the average city man 
knows very little in regard to agricul- 
ture and that he is often unjust in his 
conclusions simply because he does not 
know the facts, the New York State Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus has established 
a speakers’ bureau which will furnish 
farmer speakers to go before clubs, con- 
ventions, and gatherings of business men 
and ~ folks, to give them briefly and 
in a clear and intelligent manner the 
farmers’ viewpoint. 





Ships Lining the Great Docks of Buenos Aires; Which Is Fast Becoming One of the World’s Leading Ports 
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Flour-buying this week was somewhat 
mixed, substantial orders coming in from 
some sections, while others ignored the 
market entirely. The situation generally 
was described as quiet. Prices fluctuated 
somewhat, especially on hard winter 
flours. There was an easier tone to the 
market the fore part of the week, but 
mills later stiffened prices. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $12.30@12.80, standard pat- 
ent $12@12.30, first clear $9@9.30; hard 
winter patent $11.80@12.20, straight 
$10.75@11.50, first clear $8.50@8.75; soft 


winter patent $10.50@10.90, straight 
$9.60@10, first clear $8.50@9. Rye flour 
remains dull and is quoted at $7.60@8 


for white, and $6.95 for standard. 

News of the coal strike settlement was 
gladly received by millers in this vicinity, 
as mill operations would have had _ to 
cease very shortly with further supplies 
of coal unobtainable. Transportation dif- 
ficulties show no improvement, and re- 
main the most detrimental factor to the 
flour and feed business. 

Probably the largest business report- 
ed was to southern buyers. The demand 
from this section was good, and nearly 
all near-by country mills enjoyed a sat- 
isfactory trade. Some reported an un- 
supplied demand for patents and high- 
grade soft winter flours. Others ex- 
perienced only a fair inquiry, and buy- 
ers only took small and mixed-car lots, 
preferring to wait until the market be- 
comes more settled. However, the south- 
ern market as a whole was active all week, 
and a large volume of business was 
booked. 

All millers in this section are anxious- 
ly looking forward to the soopenne of 
export trade, and the resumption of buy- 
ing by the Grain Corporation. Only a 
few small sales were booked by mills to 
the local trade, most of the business done 
consisting of resales, as mill prices were 
generally above buyers’ views. 

MILLFEED 

The market was quiet and steady. 
There was a fair demand for mixed-car 
lots, but only a small quantity of feed- 
stuffs was booked. A car of Nebraska 
hard winter bran sold at the close at $39. 
Other sales were reported at $#0@41; 
soft bran sold at $89.50@41; brown 
shorts, $48; gray shorts, $52@55. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


* Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TS QIGON ec vacbcctedecis 44,90 §9 
Re ER o'n'k 0 b's 010 Sn 0.0 0 0 38,100 76 
... Ser rere 24,700 49 
39,500 80 


Two years ago .......++.-- 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thig week .......6..ese005 54,950 7 
Re SS. Fo eee 9 Ses 00 Vee 54,400 70 
MED Ww ibs sp geeecgboeess 38,700 50 
Two years ago ............ 56,300 73 


INSPECTING THE FATHER OF WATERS 


Members of the Mississippi River 
Commission left St. Louis this week for 
a tour of inspection of the river. New 
a A 
frequent e 
dees to allow all persons who Sautee to, 
to confer with the commission regardi 
river_improvements. This is the ene 
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shipped via the river to New Orleans for 
export. 

Announcement was made through the 
Chamber of Commerce this week that a 
privately owned barge line is to be estab- 
lished abet the first of the year between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, by the Sugar 
Products Co., which has purchased the 
barges formerly owned by the Inco Nav- 
igation Co., and which also operates a 
line of steamships between New Orleans 
and Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
and Venezuelan ports. 


NOTES 


Edward Kelly, of the Imperial Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was in St. Louis this 
week, visiting the trade and the local 
representative. 


The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change: L. N. Hart, Midwest Consum- 
ers’ Grocery Co., Des Moines, Iowa; S. 
Fernandez, of the Murphy Grain Co., 
Springfield, Ill; E. L. Rosenbaum, of 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago; J. 
C. Darley, of the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., St. Louis. 


BRITISH WAR ON WEEVIL 


London Times Tells’ Story of How Means of 
Combatting Pest Were Devised After 
Many Experiments 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 29.—A communi- 
cation recently appeared in the Times 
telling the story of how a successful 
method of destroying weevil in wheat has 
been devised after many experiments and 
failures. As already known, during the 
war the Wheat Commission of the Brit- 
ish government bought vast quantities of 
wheat in Australia, somewhere around 
30,000,000 bus. The wheat could not be 
shipped at the time, and through a de- 
fective method of stacking it became in- 
fested with weevil to so great an extent 
that there was grave danger of the whole 
stock being lost. 

The Wheat Commission sent out H. 
Maxwell Lefroy, a professor of entomol- 
ogy at the Imperial College of Science, 
to examine the problem and suggest rem- 
edies. He found the situation compli- 
cated. There was overlapping of author- 
ity. The stored wheat was heavily in- 
fected, and there was the greatest pos- 
sible danger that the 1917-18 crop, about 
to be delivered, would also be contam- 
inated. The several species of insects 
concerned were not present in the grain 
when it was harvested. They were crea- 
tures of bins and wagons and storeyards, 
and not of the open fields. 

The grain was stored in bags piled up 
in huge stacks resting on the bare ground 








’ in railway sidings and on quays, and pro- 


tected only by sheets of corrugated iron 
carried directly on the sacks. The wheat 
had spilled out from holes pierced by 
the “triers” or made by the hooks by 
which the bags had been lifted. The 
spilled wheat, absorbing moisture from 
the ground, pullulated with the weevil, 
which slowly crept up into the lower 
sacks, or penetrated further, where, from 
the sagging of the stack, the roof had 
let in water and oxygen. 

The first practical conclusion was that 
the new grain must be stored away from 
the old infection, and under such condi- 
tions as would give it the maximum pro- 
tection. Uncontaminate round was 
or by a layer of lime and naphtha- 
ene, or dressed with tar oil so that it 
became in! itable to insects. On this 
a platform of two layers of crossed sleep- 
ers covered with a t of Hessian cloth 
was formed to serve as a foundation 
which would provide for ventilation and 
would —— spilled wheat from becom- 
ing a breeding-ground. The roof was to 


be supported independently of the bags, 
so that if these sagged it Ba not col- 
lapse. Subsequent experience has shown 
that when the precautions indicated were 
taken the wheat remained clean. 

Next came the problem of saving what 
could be saved from heavily contaminat- 
ed wheat, and of making even lightly af- 
fected wheat fit to be sent home, the con- 
ditions on board ship being so favorable 
to the insects that a light infection would 
develop rapidly on the voyage. Mechan- 
ical devices were insufficient. Various in- 
genious processes for removing foreign 
matter would certainly extract the bee- 
tles, but would have little effect on the 
free-living young stages and none on 
those within the grains. Electrical ex- 
periments showed that weevils were un- 
damaged by a static charge of 63,000 
volts. 

Chemical treatment had also to be re- 
jected. The most effective substances 
tainted the flour produced from treated 
grain, and other useful chemicals, if used 
in sufficient strength to penetrate the 
eggs and pupal cases, seriously discol- 
ored or damaged the grain. In the end 
the conclusion was reached that heat was 
the most satisfactory and likely to be the 
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cheapest method. A similar conclusion 
had already been arrived at in the Unit- 
ed States, and after examining the i. 
lem in Sydney for 10 days, Professor 
Lefroy decided to concentrate, with the 
assistance of engineers, on devising a 
suitable plant. 

Before he left Australia, a plant was 
at work capable of treating many hun- 
dreds of bushels an hour at a cost of 
under 4d per bu. Cold wheat, after three 
minutes in the machine, came out with 
a temperature of 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit; all the beetles in it had been killed, 
and unless it was subsequently wetted, 
there was no redevelopment of the bee- 
tles during three months, The plant in- 
cluded devices for cleaning, so that dead 
beetles, dust, and large foreign objects 
were all removed. Since then, the plant 
has been multiplied and improved in de- 
tail, and the whole of the commission’s 
wheat is now treated before shipment. 
Nine plants now are at work treating 
5,500,000 bus per month, at a total cost 
of 3%4d per bu, and heavily infected 
wheat of the 1916-17 crop has been sold 
at the top price of 57s 9d per bu since 
treatment. 

L, F. Broekman. 





FREIGHT TAX ON FLOUR SOLD FOR EXPORT 





Millers’ Federation Counsel Recommends That All Sales Be Made on Basis 
of f.o.b. Mill, Thus Placing Responsibility for Freight and Tax 
on Export Shipments Upon the Grain Corporation 


Frank F. Reed, counsel of the Millers’ 
National Federation, has written an opin- 
ion regarding federal taxation of freight 
on export flour, in a letter to A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the association. 

Commenting upon the letter, Mr. Hus- 
band says: “It will be noted that Mr. 
Reed recommends that all sales be made 
on the basis of f.o.b. mill, thus placing 
the responsibility for the freight and the 
tax on export shipments upon the Grain 
Corporation. However, as the Grain Cor- 
poration will probably continue to buy 
on the basis of delivery at seaboard, mill- 
ers in submitting prices for flour for 
export should, for their own protection, 
make allowance for the tax on freight, 
and. reflect this in the price submitted. 
With reference to attempts that may be 
made to collect the 3 per cent tax on 
freight on shipments already made, mill- 
ers should in all cases make it plain that 
the payment of the tax by them is made 
under protest; if paid voluntarily, with- 
out notice of protest, no refund can be 
secured, even if the present ruling is 
reversed,” 

The letter follows: 

Replying to your favor of Oct. 9, 1919, 
on the question of federal taxation of 
freight on export flour, I beg to say that, 
as I understand the facts from your let- 
ter and inclosures, the documents given 
me at the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion, and the letters from the Millers’ 
Export Association and Mr. Price, they 
are substantially as follows: 

Flour is shipped by the miller “for 
export,” both to the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation and to the United States Grain 
Corporation. Up to date the latter has 
had exclusive control of export flour. 
Weekly the millers quote amounts and 
prices of flour which they have to sell 
“for export,” and receive orders accord- 
ingly from the Grain Corporation. The 
kind of flour and the kind of receptacles, 
which are in every case suited for export 
flour, are specified by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, and the miller (shipper) instructed 
to ship the flour to a named port, stamp- 
ing the bill of lading “For Export.” The 
bill of lading bears notation to notify 
either the Grain Corporation direct, or 
its agent at the port. This flour is ac- 
cepted by the inland carirer ag being in- 
tended “for export” and the export rate 
of freight is applied to such shipments. 

The war tax has not been, until very 
recently, required to be paid by the ship- 

er on such shipments. The first ruling 

y the Treasury department was that 
such payment of war tax was not re- 
quired upon the freight. The freight 
was prepaid by the millers on such ship- 
ments. There were quite detailed re- 
quirements in the Treasury department 
regulations requiring certificates of “for- 
eign requirements,” temporary exemption 


certificates, etc. Recently by T. D. 2928, 
these requirements for exemption have 
been materially changed and the burden 
increased, and the shipper, in prepaying 
the freight, was also required to prepay 
the tax. 

It is intimated in these various regu- 
lations that where the shipper prepays 
the freight he must prepay the tax, and 
rely upon a refund. Even an illegal tax, 
if paid voluntarily, cannot be made the 
basis of a claim for refund. The statute, 
Title V of the War Revenue Act, Oct. 
3, 1917, Chapter 63, re-enacted in the Act 
of Feb, 24, 1919, is, in my judgment, in- 
valid as to tax imposed upon freight on 
articles “in export.” An article is “in 
export” when and after it is in good faith 
delivered to a carrier on its way to a 
foreign state, provided its journey or ex- 
port is actually completed. The article 
so shipped is “in export” if afterwards 
exported, even if the journey is interrupt- 
ed for the purpose of inspection, but if 
at any time its progress is interrupted 
so that it is “at rest” in the sense here- 
inafter defined, it is not in process “of 
export.” An article is “at rest” when it 
passes into the power of the consignee or 
consignor, and may be diverted from ex- 
port and resold, or some control exercised 
over it which is inconsistent with exporta- 
tion. An article is not “in export” unless 
it goes to a foreign country. 

The act in question, after providing 
for a 3 per cent freight tax in section 
500 provides further, “The taxes imposed 
by section 500 shall be paid by the per- 
son, corporation, partnership or associa- 
tion paying for services or facilities ren- 
dered.” A subsequent section provides 
that no tax shall be imposed under sec- 
tion 500 on payments received for services 
rendered to the United States. Section 
70 of Regulations 49 providés, “Trans- 
portation service rendered to agencies of 
the United States is exempt from the 
tax” and the Grain Corporation is espe- 
cially named as a government agency so 
exempt from the tax. 

The regulations and Treasury decisions 
all recognize the fact that a tax on trans- 
portation for actual export is invalid. 
The objectionable features of the Treas- 
ury regulations and rulings are that, as 
now construed, they require the prepay- 
ment of the tax on freight, even though 
it is marked “for export,” and proof by 
the shipper that the shipment was actu- 
ally “in export,” as above defined, from 
the time the shipper delivered it to the 
carrier, thus requiring prepayment of 
freight and tax by the shipper and sub- 
sequent proof by the shipper that the 
article was actually “in export” and “ex- 
ported.” : 

It is my judgment that under the con- 
stitutional provisions (article 1, section 
9, clause 5) and the decision of the su- 
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preme court thereon, no tax, duty, or 
burden can be directly imposed on for- 
eign commerce, and that it is such bur- 
den when the shipper, who in good faith 
starts an article on its journey “for ex- 
port,” is required to prepay, prove actual 
export, and secure a refund. Indeed, I 
would be inclined to go further and say 
that the burden of procuring the ex- 
emption by means of foreign requirement 
certificates, etc., as laid down in t 
regulations, was an unconstitutional bur- 
den upon an export. At any rate, re- 
quiring the shipper to prepay freight 
and, consequently, the tax on purchases 
by the Grain Corporation, which is a 
government agency and does not pay war 
taxes on any of its freight, and then to 
rely on securing a refund, is an ex- 
tremely embarrassing burden on articles 
sold in good faith by the miller “for ex- 
port.” 

I therefore advise: 

(1) That in all shipments of flour to 
the Grain Corporation, whether ordered 
by it “for export” or not, the miller, con- 
sistent with the uniform sales contract 
adopted by the Federation, make sales 
f.o.b. to the carrier at its mill, and then, 
without prepayment of freight, let the 
Grain Corporation adjust the matter of 
freight and war tax with the government. 
I would follow this course and advise the 
miller not to prepay the freight, even at 
the request of the Grain Corporation, but 
let that institution attend to this. This 
plan, if feasible and acceptable to the 
Grain Corporation and authorities, would 
certainly obviate a great deal of confu- 
sion and trouble, and obviate the neces- 
sity of the cumbrous and slow refund 
method. 

(2) If the shipper, by the require- 
ments of the Grain Corporation, or the 
regulations and decisions of the Treasury 
department, is compelled to prepay such 
freight and therefore the war tax, it 
should be done under protest, in order 
that a refund may be secured, for if the 
tax is paid voluntarily, it would not be 
refunded, 

(3) As to payment of the -tax on 
freight for articles sold “for export” by 
millers to the Grain Corporation in good 
faith, if these articles are subsequently 
diverted by the Grain Corporation and 
sold in domestic trade, I would advise 
that attempts to collect the freight tax 
on such articles from the miller can be 
successfully resisted. There can be no 
question as to the good faith of the 
shipper in selling the Grain Corperation 
“for export” and shipping the goods “for 
export.” Even if such goods were to be 
rebilled by the Grain Corporation at the 
port, this would not matter, because re- 
billing at the port of exit by the Grain 
Corporation would not interrupt the ex- 
port. Every element of actual sale and 
shipment “for export,” so far as the ship- 
per is concerned, is present. In making 
the prices the miller invariably takes into 
consideration the fact that export freight 
is not subject to taxation, and that it is 
in most cases less than the domestic 
freight. These two elements of less 
freight and absence of taxation for ex- 
port enter into the question of price, and 
the miller gives and the Grain Corporation 
buys at a less price. Upon loading, the 
miller takes a bill of lading, which is 
forwarded to the Grain Corporation, in 
which the Grain Corporation is named as 
consignee, and under instructions from 
it the bill of lading is stamped “For Ex- 
port.” Thenceforth the miller has no 
control over the flour, but the Grain Cor- 
poration has control of it. If subsequent- 
ly the Grain Corporation diverts the flour 
“from export” into domestic trade, it 
alone is responsible, and the miller ought 
not to be compelled to pay any tax, or if 
he does, the Grain Corporation should 
reimburse him. Nor, in my judgment, 
ought the miller to be compelled to pre- 
pay freight to the Grain Corporation, 
including the tax, and then look for re- 
imbursement by a claim against the gov- 
ernment for a refund. But under no 
circumstances should a miller voluntarily 
pay the tax, for if it is voluntarily paid 
it is not recoverable (200 U. S. 488). 

(4) As to taxes prepaid by the ship- 
per on shipments to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, when the shipper prepaid the freight 
it is clear that the shipper is entitled to 
a refund if this tax was not included in 
the price and not paid voluntarily, but 
under compulsion, though he would in 
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such instances probably have to prove 
that the flour was actually exported. I 
also think the shipper would have a good 
case to recover for such prepaid taxes on 
shipments to the Grain Corporation in 
cases where the Grain Corporation has 
diverted the flour “from export” to do- 
mestic trade, provided always, of course, 
that the tax was not included in the price 
and was not paid voluntarily. 

(5) Shipping, however, to the Grain 
Corporation without prepayment of 
freight seems to me the sensible and 
workable method to pursue, and such an 
arrangement should be made with the 
Grain Corporation. 

As to shipments to the Millers’ Export 
Association, it seems to me that the same 
rule should be applied and the shipments 
made f.o.b. the mill without prepayment 
of freight, and that such an arrangement 
should be made with the Millers’ Export 
Association. Such an arrangement would, 


as in the case of the Grain Corporation, 
leave the question to be worked out by 
the Millers’ Export Association, which is 
certainly in a better position to manage 
such matters than the individual shipper. 
If the Millers’ Export Association makes 
such payment of freight and taxes, and 
actually, without exposing or selling any 
part of the shipment, continues and com- 
pletes the export, it would be entitled to 
a refund. If it resells in domestic trade 
and does not complete the export, it is 
not entitled to the refund and should 
pay the tax. 

This is a large question and the inter- 
ests of the Treasury department, Grain 
Corporation, Millers’ Export Association 
and the shippers are rather difficult to 
harmonize, but it seems to me that the 
above principles can be utilized and the 
shipper relieved from the burdens which 
would obtain by his prepayment of 
freight and taxes. Of course if the ship- 
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per is compelled to prepay the freight, 
either in the case of the Grain Corpora- 
tion or the Millers’ Export Association, 
and the flour is subsequently actually ex- 
ported, the miller paying under compul- 
sion and protest, he would ‘be entitled to 
a rebate, but this involves a long, expen- 
sive and troublesome procedure on the 
part of each individual shipper. 





Globe Company Adds to Site 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 15.—The 
Globe Milling Co. has acquired 400 ad- 
ditional feet of waterfront property in 
Stockton for its plant site, snaking a total 
of 1,400 feet now owned by it and repre- 
senting an investment of $86,000. As 
soon as the government dredgers com- 
plete the week of widening the channel 
near the site, the company announces 
that it will commence construction of a 
new $1,000,000 feed mill and warehouses. 

R. C, Mason. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Wednes- 
day, Nov. 12, will be remembered in some 
such way as May 9, 1901, the Northern 
Pacific panic day, and as March 14, 1907, 


the silent panic day. It was a day of 
sensational declines, ranging from 10 to 
65 points in some of the most inflated 
shares. There seemed to be a rush to 
sell from all over the United States, with 
the result that the trading element every- 
where came through the scrimmage in a 
somewhat dazed condition and with the 
disappointment one feels after seeing his 
paper profits vanish overnight. It was 
the sort of reckoning which was inevit- 
able sooner or later for the get-rich- 
quick contingent. 

The commotion was caused by putting 
on the brakes. The Federal Reserve 
Board sent its governor and vice-governor 
to visit the Wall Street banking com- 
munity, to learn for themselves exactly 
what conditions were. In the light of 
what has es it is probably true 
that the Federal Reserve Board wishes 
now that it had acted long ago in a more 
energetic fashion. The rd was cer- 
tainly justified in forcing a reduction of 
speculative loans and in compelling the 

g community to recognize the need 
of pursuing a conservative course at a 
time when the whole world was trying to 
borrow from the United States, and our 
own industries were in need of funds. 
This liquidation has forced a readjust- 
ment of prices which has brought dismay 
to an enormous body of speculators who 
had profited enormously from the pre- 
vious advance. 


AN INTERESTING RACE 


It has become a race between the mon- 
? market and the stock market, with the 

all Street community looking on. In 
such a situation the.contest is won by 
the market of the greatest staying pow- 
er, which in this instance means the 
money market. In the long run the rates 
for money generally control the move- 


ments of speculation. This is not always 
so, for there has been one historic in- 
stance when the stock market advanced 
in the face of a 125 per cent call money 
rate. But that was the exception which 
proved the rule, and every experienced 
observer knows that a 20 or 30 per cent 
call money rate is bound sooner or later 
to have a restricting influence upon spec- 
ulation in securities. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The Federal Reserve Board is in abso- 
lute control of the money market situa- 
tion. There are those who pretend that 
the speculative community can run coun- 
ter to the board, but that is not a fact, as 
every one with Wall Street experience 
knows. By degrees the Federal Reserve 
banks are gaining the same sort of con- 
trol over the money market that the 
Bank of England has exerted for years 
over that of London. 


A HIGH INVESTMENT EXPERT 


An experienced banker, unusually 
clear-headed, in referring to investment 
conditions the other day said to me: “The 
world is just beginning to see that the 
great markets will have to make good the 
terrific waste of the world-war. We 
shall be paying for it for a good many 
years, but if everybody gets down to 
business and saves money it will not take 
such a long time to make up most of 
the deficiency. The thing to remember is 
that the shortage must be made good, 
and ‘that it will force the world to save 
money as the only satisfactory solution 
of a difficult economic problem. It is 
literally true that the only way that liv- 
ing costs can be reduced will be to ‘work 
and to save.’ 

“It would seem, however, as if the 
American people were spending about all 
the money that they could lay their hands 
on. Outlays now being made for jew- 
elry, clothes, shoes, automobiles and 
precious stones are extraordinary. The 


only trouble is in a sufficient sup- 
phy 2 high- bgp. hy to meet 
the constantly increasing consumptive 
demand. It takes a vast amount of mon- 
ey to transact business of this kind, and 
the fact that the people are spending 
lavishly indicates that high wages have 
placed the average wage-earner in an 
exceptionally strong ition. Notwith- 
standing the increased outlays for main- 
taining his family, it is probably true 
that the average thrifty man has a good 
margin for other uses.” 


THE PEACE COMPACT 


It would be a great boon to finance 
and business to obtain final action by 
Congress upon the peace compact. It is 
of the highest importance that this bone 
of contention should be eliminated as 
soon as possible. A vast amount of peace 
business is being held up because the 
great bankers cannot tell what to do un- 
der the circumstances. Loans applied for 
by many of the smaller nations cannot 
be made until the powers say that the 
smaller nations actually exist and have a 
distinct government of their own. An 
immense amount of foreign government 
financing will be announced for the New 
York market as soon as the peace treaty 
has been ratified. The general view is 
that is will be ratified in the end, al- 
though it is realized that very important 
amendments will be made. 


THE OVERSHADOWING NEED 


The biggest thing at the moment is to 
discover ways and means of enlarging 
production, Up to a few weeks ago this 
agitation was conducted only in an aca- 
demic way. Now it has a very practical 
value, for those well informed about con- 
ditions are confident that it is necessary 
to get the world officially back upon a 
peace basis as soon as possible. There 
are many things to be considered in con- 
nection with the reorganization of world- 
industry to meet the new demands that 
will come from the reconstruction in- 
quiry. A vast amount of work remains 
to be done, but the problem is so large 
as to make it difficult for any one man or 

roup of men to tell what action had best 

taken. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


There has seldom been a more interest- 
ing stock market situation. The public 
is in the market up to its neck. Almost 
every one you meet has a speculative ac- 
count of some sort, but the knowing ones 
are careful not to over-extend themselves 
at a time when call money is ruling 
around 30 per cent. There has been ter- 
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underlying conditions are sound, and 
everybody knows that Europe will send 
us a vast amount of lucrative business 
before many weeks have elapsed. It is 
all a question of foreign exchange, for- 
eign credits, foreign banking facilities 
and g will. The United States has 
abundant authority in such a situation as 
exists today, and the chances are that it 
will continue to exercise an extraordinary 
influence in international affairs. 


BANKS AND SPECULATORS 


Some of the speculators are complain- 
ing that the banks are not treating them 
as liberally as they ought to be treated 
under the circumstances. Most of the 
powerful Wall Street institutions have 
taken the position that they should safe- 
guard the money market so far as possi- 
ble, and prevent any violent advance in 
the rates for call money. It looks now as 
if all legitimate borrowers would be ac- 
commodated, but that the speculative con- 
tingent would find it hard to obtain as 
much accommodation as it desires. 

After the turn of the year, it may be 
possible to bring about the resumption 
of speculative activity on the scale of the 
markets of the last year. But just now 
it is not clear how the speculators are to 
obtain. their credit facilities, because 
many of the banks have taken the ground 
that they ought not to extend their ad- 
vances upon stock exchange collateral at 
this time. The situation is made actual- 
ly dramatic by reason of the strong 
points which actuated so many traders 
in taking an exceptionally hopeful view 
of the future. With stock exchange seats 
selling around $110,000, it is needless to 
say that the volume of Wall Street busi- 
ness is growing by leaps and bounds. 


CHRISTMAS BONUS FUND 


There is good reason to believe that the 
Christmas bonus fund this year will be 
a generous one. Profits have been large 
enough to justify most of the great cor- 
poratians and firms in treating their em- 
ployees with the utmost liberality. It is 
safe to say that the hard work of the 
past year has seriously depleted the abil- 
ity of the nation’s man-power, and that 
one of the difficult problems of the fu- 
ture will be to fit square human pegs into 
perfectly round holes. 

PROHIBITION 

The trend of sentiment toward the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws was 
emphasized by the returns of recent state 
elections. The fact is that a very large 
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proportion of ‘the people of the conti- 
nental United States desire prohibition. 
They are met by the assertions of the 
liquor interests that a great industry has 
been ruined and that immense financial 
losses will be taken, not only by the liquor 
men themselves, but by the owners of 
property who have obtained heavy rentals 
from advantageously located saloon prop- 
erties. In the common-sense judgment 
of many men, however, the feeling pre- 
vails that a year or so of actual prohibi- 
tion would disclose such extraordinary 
benefits for the American people as to 
make them never again willing to license 
saloons or low drinking-places. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Highly sensational developments in 
the soft coal area have directed attention 
to the growing demand for steam fuel 
and the difficulty of supplying it in quan- 
tity sufficient to meet all requirements. 
There are so many strike disturbances as 
to make it very costly for employers to 
keep in touch with the vital developments 
from day to day. Much remains to be 
done before a settlement is arrived at, 
but it is believed that recent unsuccess- 
ful strikes or threatened strikes have em- 
phasized to the public the real points at 
issue. 


REAL ESTATE ACTIVITY 


Thousands of houses are being built in 
the United States in the effort to keep up 
with the growing demand. There never 
was a time when building material was 
more costly or when the laborer had be- 
come better acquainted with the value of 
his services. It is felt that a way will 
be found for increasing the efficiency of 
the average industrial worker in_ this 


country, but until this is done it will be 
difficult for any one to forecast corpora- 
tion profits accurately. 


STRIKES AND THE COURTS © 

There was a feeling of relief at the 
news that the coal strike had been called 
off. It was felt that this would have to 
be done sooner or later if the labor unions 
desired to continue among the law-abid- 
ing classes. Furthermore, it was evident 
that a point had been reached where the 
interests of the public and the various in- 
dustries dependent upon soft coal pro- 
duction had to be protected. The situa- 
tion was at one time very serious, as it 
looked as if the radical element would 
gain control of the unions. 

Another factor which helped sentiment 
was the movement started by the federal 
authorities against the Bolshevists and 
the so-called “Red” element. All these 
developments seem to suggest a reaction 
from the dangerously radical tendencies 
which have resulted from the war. 

Important political developments of 
world-wide significance appear impend- 
ing. It is believed that highly important 
announcements may be made in both 
Great Britain and Germany concerning 
the intrigues of the radical element. The 
hope of conservative people has been that 
organized labor would be proof against 
all such maneuverings. 





$10,000,000 Firm Founded 
Organization of the Foreign Finance 
Corporation to deal in foreign securities, 
with a capitalization of $10,000,000, has 
been announced in New York. Arthur 
M. Anderson, of J. P. Morgan & Co., will 
be president; directors will be J. P. Mor- 


gan, H. P. Davison, James S. Alexander, 
George F. Baker, Jr., George W. Davi- 
son, Harvey D. Gibson, Charles H. Sabin, 
Seward Prosser, James Stillman, Albert 
H. Wiggin and A. M. Anderson. The or- 
ganization is incorporated under the laws 
of New York. 





PACIFIC COAST MILLERS 


Membership of Association of Professional 
Millers Being Widely Extended— 
New Councils Formed 


Seatrie, Wasu., Nov. 15.—The Asso- 
ciation of Professional Millers, the head- 
quarters of which organization are at 
Seattle, is making good headway in ex- 
tending its membership throughout the 
Pacific Coast. Associate councils have 
recently been organized at Portland and 
The Dalles, Oregon, at Spokane, Wash., 
and Stockton, Cal. R. J. Masser, secre- 
tary of the association, is now working 
on the organization of an associate coun- 
cil at San Francisco. As soon as the 
organization has been perfected yo 
out the Pacific Coast the work of add- 
ing associate councils will be extended to 
the milling centers of the Middle West 
and East. 

It is doubtful whether any movement 
has ever been originated before in this 
country by industrial workers compar- 
able with that of this association as to 
its commendable objects and aims, which 
may be summarized as being to improve 
the condition of its members by making 
them more skillful and better workers, 
thus adding to their earning power, and 
by advancing the milling industry as a 
whole, of which they constitute one of 


the most important factors. These aims 
are just as legitimate as those of the 
doctor or lawyer who seeks high rank in 
his profession by perfecting himself 
through obtaining the best education and 
training available. 

As stated in the Flour and Grain 
World, the official organ of the associa- 
tion, its “whole intent and purpose is the 
improvement and advancement of the 
milling industry along lines of mutual 
co-operation and good will. We have 
no axes to grind and no secret interest 
to espouse. The whole proposition is 
open and above board—to develop the in- 
telligence and ability of millers general- 
ly, to encourage more appreciation of 
those who work faithfully, and to fight 
to the last ditch the radical tendencies 
of labor unions whenever they encroach 
in any way upon milling as a profession.” 

The membership is composed of high- 
ly skilled flour and cereal mill operatives, 
namely, mill superintendents, head mill- 
ers, bolters and grinders. They are rat- 
ed by the association after passing severe 
examinations conducted by the most com- 
petent among their profession for their 
skill, effectiveness, faithfulness and for 
every quality which has a bearing on 
their qualifications in their various 
grades. Should the movement become 
national, and there is no reason why it 
should not, its achievements will be of 
the greatest value to the men themselves, 
as well as to millowners, and will become 
a far-reaching example to employees of 
other industries that more can be ac- 
complished toward their betterment by 
such methods than by the purely selfish 
and shortsighted methods too often in- 
voked by labor unions. 


W. C. Trrrany. 








—‘New Markets for Flour Mill Machinery.” 
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MILLING WHEAT GROWS SCARCE 


The Canadian trade is confronted with 
a serious shortage of gas gine of 
western spring wheat. Mills situated 
along the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway and south of same in the 
West are already feeling the pinch, and 
will only be kept going for the remainder 
of the crop year by shipments from oth- 
er parts, involving an out-of-the-way 
haul that will increase their costs consid- 
erably. In the provinces east of the 
lakes the trouble assumes another form, 
but is none the less serious. 

It may be taken for granted that most 
of the wheat sold by the Canadian 
Wheat Board for shipment overseas will 
be of the first three or four grades, and 
the fact that the export trade does not 
cover the full scale of qualities to be 
found in this year’s crop supplies a spe- 
cial reason for the excessive drain upon 
grades that are most wanted by millers. 
That this is the case is shown by the ac- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board in 
taking possession of the existing wheat 
stocks in Fort William and receipts now 
arriving at that lake port. No doubt the 
board has sales made which it can only 
complete by this drastic procedure, and 
it is considered better to make these ex- 
port deliveries now by taking the wheat 
wherever it can be found, in the expecta- 
tion that domestic mills will be supplied 
later out of winter deliveries from farms. 
Whether or not the expectation will be 
realized remains to be seen. The trade is 
not unduly hopeful of such an outcome. 
In any case, it is certain that, if the do- 
mestic market for flour has to be sup- 
plied from wheat that is below the stand- 
ard commonly used, the public will have 
to pay for the milling loss involved by 
an increase in the price of flour. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour shows no serious 
abatement. All mills east of the lakes 
are fairly busy on spring wheat flour 
business, and some are sold ahead. Their 
only worry is the supply of wheat. Re- 
ceipts at Bay port terminals are drying 
up, or at least that portion which be- 
longs to millers is doing so. Quotations: 
standard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 
bbl, in 98-Ilb bags, net cash terms, de- 
livered Ontario points. 

In winter wheat flour the situation is 
the reverse of the foregoing. Wheat is 
plentiful, but orders are scarce. De- 
mand for this flour has seldom been 
lighter than is the case at present. Stand- 
ard quality soft winters are worth $9@ 
9.25 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. 
Toronto, or $9.10@9.30, Montreal. 

No new buying of flour for export was 
manifest this week. The Canadian Wheat 
Board is out of the market. Doubtless, 
it will have more orders to place when 
present contracts with mills are nearing 
completion. Up to date its purchases per 
month for the Mae fe make a very 
respectable total. last price paid by 
the board for Manitoba springs for ex- 
port was $10.65 bbl, in jute, Montreal, 
and for winters, $9.50. 


Mild weather in Ontario and Quebec 
ences poe teoek Ox, Sate peu 
imees an extra turn on the grass, and has 
saved feeders a lot of money on mill- 
feed. Demand is not as t as it will 
be when winter is here. Prices hold at 
the old levels. The quotation for bran 


is $45 ton, in mixed cars with flour, de- 
livered Ontario points; shorts, $52. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is offering from 
farms in considerably greater quantities 
than the market needs. In the absence 
of any export sale for either wheat or 
flour, millers are obliged to limit their 
purchases to what they know they can 
use, Unfortunately, the crop of this year, 
while otherwise excellent in quality, is 
very much affected with smut. This is 
reducing its value enormously. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the loss to 
Ontario farmers from this cause. Mill- 
ers, too, are meeting with losses when- 
ever they attempt to sell flour from 
smutty wheat. For No. 2 red or white, 
millers are paying $1.95@2 bu, in wagon- 
loads at mill door, country points. The 
car-lot price. is 5c bu over street quota- 
tions. Delivered at Montreal this grade 
of wheat is worth $2.30 bu, in store. 
Lower grades range down as low as 35c 
bu or more below these prices. 

Manitoba wheats are difficult to get. 
All Ontario millers are having trouble 
to secure supplies. Large quantities pur- 
chased wane ago remain undelivered. 
Today’s price for No. 1 northern at Lake 
Huron ports is $2.37, bu, track, with 
other grades at the usual spreads. 


OATMEAL 

Demand is quiet, and most mills are 
running part time only. Mills are ask- 
ing $4.40@4.50 for rolled oats in 98-Ib 
bags, in car lots, and $4.50@4.60 for 
less than car lots. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are scarce and of poor 
quality. Many farmers have none to de- 
liver. Barley and buckwheat are also 
scarce. Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 88@90c bu, track, country points; 
barley, $1.45; buckwheat, $1.40; peas, 
$2.75@2.85; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.60,— 
track, Toronto. 

NOTES 

Some marquis wheat is offering in On- 
tario, but mills do not want it, as there 
is no market for the flour. 

The crop of winter wheat in Ontario is 
showing an extra good stand at the open- 
ing of winter. The acreage is said to be 
less than last year. 

In view of the growing shortage of 
milling grades of spring wheat, mills 
east of the lakes are looking forward to 
another winter under the allotment sys- 
tem, 

A visit paid this week to the flour mill 
at Brampton, Ont., which was recently 
purchased by Captain A. H. Balfour, re- 
vealed the fact that under its new owner 
this property is prospering remarkably. 

Many Ontario mills are short of Mani- 
toba wheat, owing to the smallness of 
movement from interior points in the 
West to Fort William and various ad- 
verse conditions affecting deliveries into 
and out of the terminal elevators at Bay 
ports. 

The grain men of Toronto are having 
trouble over the question of office ac- 
commodation. Office rents in this city 
have reached unheard-of figures and, as 
most of the grain trade leases run out 
at the end of this year, members of the 
trade who find themselves in this situa- 
tion are in a tight place. They have the 
alternative of signing five-year renewals 
at present rates or of moving. As no 
other suitable space is to be it is 
likely that most of the men will remain 
where they are. 


According to Vice Consul W. J. Mc- 
Cafferty, Melbourne, Australia, the num- 
ber of acres of flax sown in Victoria this 
year was 3,000, as against 1,400 last year. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiynirec, Man., Nov. 15.—Demand 
for flour continues steady. Millers are 
all busy. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west....... 


MURMROON ccdccse dcccnveesesecbsoncce 10.40 
Saskatchewan .....ccescccsccsecsees 10.30 
MRMEEUD wow nseecesrbcsesctecoectiecies 0. 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 
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COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains has been 
active this week. Future and cash oats 
have been in good demand by exporters. 
Offerings were heavy, which insured a 
good volume of trade. The barley mar- 
ket was strong. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 863,c; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, $1.50; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.38,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed may be described as 
steady, though at times it is erratic. 
Bran, in mixed or straight car lots, de- 
livered Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta points, is quoted at $40 ton, and 
shorts at $47. In. British Columbia, bran 
is worth $45 and shorts $52. 


OATMEAL 


The market for this product is firm. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 
at $4.10 in Manitoba, $4.20 in Saskatche- 
wan and $4.35 in Alberta. Oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 


Shortage of cars in southern Alberta is 
causing serious losses to ranchers. 

All business was suspended through- 
out the Grain Exchange Building for 
two minutes at 11 o’clock on Tuesday, in 
commemoration of Armistice Day. 


At the beginning of this week there 
were only 3,285,000 bus wheat in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, less than 
one-half of which was of contract grade. 

The most valuable car of grain ever 
sold in Winnipeg was a load of flaxseed, 
sold to E, R. Wayland & Co. this week. 
The flaxseed was grown by C. H. Thorn- 
ton on his farm, 30 miles south of the 
city, and graded No. 1 northern. The 
carload netted over $8,000. 

The continued rise of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., shares in the stock mar- 
kets of Canada excites a good deal of in- 
terest. A few days ago Montreal was 
quoting $295 for the $100 shares, a sev- 
en point rise from previous quotation 
and over 50 points higher than three 
weeks ago. Very little of the stock is 
offering. 

W. B. Snow, American crop expert 
and estimator, spent a few days in Win- 
nipeg this week, and was a visitor at the 
Grain Exchange and meetings of the Ca- 
nadian council of agriculture. Mr. Snow, 
now a member of the grain firm, Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., Chicago, was at one 
time the owner of a large farm at Swan 
River, Man. 

Ranchers and homesteaders in south- 
ern Alberta are suffering from the con- 
tinued cold weather. Storms have pre- 
vented them from hauling in hay and 
feed, as well as cutting off from 
their coal supply. Farmers in Saskatche- 
wan are also suffering for want of coal. 
At a great many places they are burning 
fence posts, scraps of lumber, etc. 


Alfred H. Clark, formerly manager of 
the Radisson (Sask.) Milling Co., is in 
Winnipeg this week on business. Mr. 
Clark is now secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Unity (Sask.) Flour 
Mills, Ltd. This plant has been idle for 
some time, but has been purchased by a 
new company which hopes to have it op- 
erating very shortly. It is a 120-bbl mill. 

M. Liston. 


MONTREAL 

Monreat, Que., Nov. 15.—There is no 
change in flour. The market is firm, with 
an active business passing. Demand is 
"are em for spring wheat grades, as 
yuyers are providing for future require- 
ments before navigation closes. There is 
a fair demand for export to the West 
Indies and Newfoundland. Sales of car 
lots are being made at $11 bbl, in jute 
bags, Montreal freights. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet. Supplies 
are not excessive, and there is no pressure 
to make sales. Car lots are quoted at 
$9.75@9.80, in new cotton. 

Demand for small lots of white corn 
flour is fair, and prices unchanged at 
$9.80@9.90 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Rye flour is 25c bbl lower. At this re- 
duction there is an improved demand, 
with sales at $8@8.25 bbl, in jute, de- 
livered. 

Supplies of millfeed are in excess of 
requirements, and there is considerable 
cutting in prices. Ontario and western 
millers have been offering shorts freely 
at $50@51 ton, and bran at $43@43.50, 
including bags, ex-track. Montreal mill- 
ers have made no change in prices, and 
are selling car lots of shorts at $52 ton 
and bran at $45, including bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. 

Demand for rolled oats shows no im- 
provement. Car lots of standard grades 
are quoted at $4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, 
net cash. 

Ocean freight rates from Portland to 
Liverpool are quoted at 12s 6d per qr, 
Glasgow, London and Leith at 14s, Avon- 
mouth at 15s, and from St. John, N. B., 
to London at 14s, and Dublin and Bel- 
fast at 14s 6d. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 


ACT FAVORS BAKING TRADE 


Chinese Manufacturers of Egg Products 
Mend Their Ways and Promise to Supply 
Growing Demand in This Country Soon 


Wasurinecrton, D. C., Nov. 15.—How the 
federal food and drugs act has brought 
not only changes in the manufacturing 
of foods in the United States, but has 
caused foreign food manufacturers to 
mend their ways, is related in a statement 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In at least one instance the 
change effected has operated to the ad- 
vantage of the bakers of the country. 

“Large quantities of powdered eggs 
are shipped into the United States from 
China for use by commercial bakers,” the 
department says. “These include pow- 
dered white of egg, powdered yolk of 
egg and powdered whole egg. These 
preparations are made by drying and 
powdering the eggs as taken from the 
shells. Egg powders will keep for a long 
time, can be shipped economically and, 
when ag ag | bon gies from fresh 
eggs, can used to take the place of 
shell eggs in baking. Powdered eggs 
should never be confused with the so- 
called ‘egg substitutes’ which contain lit- 
tle or no egg, and which will not serve 
the purpose of eggs in baking. 

“Examination of the egg powders im- 
ported from China showed that they con- 
tained zinc, varying from a mere trace 
to quantities sufficient to require the ex- 
cl of some of the shipments from 
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entry into this country. Investigation de- 
veloped that the zinc in the egg powder 
was acquired in the process of manufac- 
ture, either from zinc-lined trays or zinc 
belts used in the drying of the eggs. 

“As a result of the exclusion of some of 
the shipments to this country, many man- 
ufacturers in China have so changed the 
process as to produce dried eggs, yolk 
and albumen free from zinc, and the indi- 
cations are that they will soon be able to 
supply the demands for these products 
used in increasing quantities by bakers 
and manufacturers of bakers’ supplies. 
The federal food and drugs act gives no 
authority to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to prescribe the method ‘that must 
be used in the manufacture of food or 
drugs, either in this or in foreign coun- 
tries. However, it is sometimes necessary 
for manufacturers to change their meth- 
ods of manufacture, as in the instance 
above noted, in order to bring their fin- 
ished product within the requirements of 
the act. 

“The importation of both foods and 
drugs was affected greatly by the war, 
but the interruption to the importation 
of crude drugs was less marked than in 
the case of pharmaceuticals and feods,” 
the department says. “An inspection of 
all imported food and drug products is 
maintained by the Bureau of Chemistry, 
in order to insure that such products 
coming from foreign countries are not 
misbranded or adulterated under the 
terms of the federal food and drugs act. 

“Laboratories for the examination of 
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samples from shipments of imported food 
and drugs are maintained by the Bureau 
of Chemistry at its branch stations in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Savan- 
nah, New Orleans, San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, San Juan, Porto Rico, and at some 
other cities where the importations are 
smaller in volume. Invoices of all food 
and drug shipments coming into the Unit- 
ed States are scrutinized by food and 
drug officials, and all shipments which 
there is reason to believe may be mis- 
branded or adulterated are examined. In 
many instances chemical analysis of sam- 
ples is necessary to determine whether 
or not a given shipment is in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. In other 
instances a physical examination by a 
specialist is sufficient. 

“The federal food and drugs act pro- 
vides that if any article of food or drugs 
offered to be imported into the United 
States is adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of that act, or is 
otherwise dangerous to the health of the 
— of the United States, or is of a 

ind forbidden entry into, or forbidden 
to be sold, or restricted for sale in the 
country in which it is made or from which 
it is exported, or is otherwise falsely 
labeled in any respect, such article shall 
be refused admission. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized by the act to 
refuse delivery to the consignee of such 
articles, and to cause the destruction of 
any goods refused delivery which shall not 
be exported. However, when importers 
through no apparent fault of their own 
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receive shipments of foods or drugs which 
are adulterated or misbranded, but not 
grossly, it is customary to release the 
goods after relabeling, sorting or clean- 
ing, if a product which complies with the 
law can thus be obtained. 

“Certain crude drugs and some foods, 
such as coffee, tea, spices, olive oil, figs, 
etc., are either not produced at all in the 
United States or are produced in too 
small quantities to meet the demand. 
Other foods are imported to meet the de- 
mands of that portion of the population 
born in foreign countries who desire to 
obtain the same kind of food to which 
they were accustomed before coming to 
this country. There are some foods pro- 
duced or manufactured in other coun- 
tries, which have established a world- 
wide reputation for excellence or some 
peculiarity of flavor. Although domestic 
articles of the same kind may be available 
in abundance, some prefer to buy the 
foreign article because of an assumed or 
actual superiority of appearance, flavor, 
or quality. The cognacs and champagnes 
of France are articles of this class which 
can no longer be imported; but certain 
foreign ginger ales, mineral waters, jel- 
lies, sardines, cheeses, etc., continue to be 
in demand. 

“Practically all the different classes of 
foods imported previous to the war, with 
the exception of alcoholic beverages, are 
now coming in,” the department says, 
“although in the case of some foods in 
not as large quantities. War embargoes 
on some foods are still in effect in a few 
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countries. For instance, olive oil cannot 
as yet be shipped from Italy, but is be- 
ag baggert ee from France and Spain.” 
he officials of the Treasury depart- 
ment co-operate with those of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in enforcing the 
provisions of the federal food and drugs 
act relating to imported foods and drugs. 
Joun J, Marrran. 





New British Steamship Service 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 29.—A new steam- 
ship service will be started next month by 
the Canadian Pacific Ocean Service, Ltd., 
between Southampton and Canada. The 
first vessel due to call at Southampton is 
the Scotian, which left Montreal on Oct. 
25. She will be followed by the Tunisian, 
and these two vessels will maintain the 
service. L. F. Brorexman. 





Southern Minnesota Millers 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills will be held in Minneap- 
olis on Tuesday, Dec. 2. R. G. Brown, 
secretary, is arranging for a pro- 
gramme. ‘There will be an election of 
president and three directors for a term 
of three years. 





Western Canada’s Wheat Crop 
Government figures show that the wheat 
crop of the Canadian West, complete, is 
193,000,000 bus, which is 4,000,000 greater 
than that of 1918. Home consumption 
requires 40,000,000, and seeding 35,000,- 
000, leaving 118,000,000 for export. 
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Peru, the “Golden Land” of Old Spain, Still Opens Vast Possibilities for Trade Through Its Chief Port, Callao 
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RELEASE OF WHEAT 


The forthcoming resale of wheat by the 
Grain Corporation appears to have no 
appreciable effect on prices, in spite of 
the slack demand for flour. Indeed, soft 

- wheat flour prices, which had remained 
practically stationary for some time, have 
shown a tendency to advance, and in 
some cases mills actually advanced prices 
slightly. Hard wheat flour prices have 
shown considerable advance. 

The fact of the matter is that hard 
wheat millers in central states territory 
are not keen on taking chances on the 
grade of wheat they might be forced to 
accept on deliveries from the Grain Cor- 
poration. They very much prefer to buy 
specific grades in the open market, where 
they can know just what they are to get, 
and that they will get the grade required 
for their milling mixture. 

Hard wheat flour prices, instead of 
declining, have advanced, and premiums 
for the better grades of wheat still hold. 
As high as $2.97, f.o.b. Chicago, was paid 
by a Toledo miller this week for No. 1 
dark northern. It really looks as if the 
Grain Corporation possesses no instru- 
mentality, considering the grade of its 
hard wheat holdings, by which it can re- 
duce flour prices. The trade itself does 
not care for the sort of flour it has 
offered to resell, nor for the terms on 
which this flour must be bought. 

A still more slackened demand for 
flour might serve to reduce prices 
through competition among the mills for 
what business was available, but opera- 
tion of such a cause in bringing lower 
levels would be quite independent of the 
Grain Corporation’s action in reselling 
wheat. 

The soft wheat milling situation con- 
tinues rather unfavorable, with rather 
light and scattered demand from domes- 
tic markets, which is proving insufficient 
to keep the mills satisfactorily in opera- 
tion. The need of further purchases for 
export by the Grain Corporation becomes 
increasingly apparent. There are rumors 
that buying for export will shortly be 
resumed, and it can come none too soon 
for the soft wheat miller. There seems 
to be a strong probability that such buy- 


ing will take place in the near future, 
although no definite date has been set. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


There is considerable speculation in the 
trade as to the ultimate future of the 
export flour business. Some millers are 
inclined to a-rather pessimistic view, and 
to the belief that with the return finally 
of normal conditions, when the empty 
holes in Europe have been filled up and 
full production of wheat is restored, the 
American miller will wake up to find that 
his export business has gone for good. 
The disposition of Europe seems to be 
to import raw materials and to do its 
own milling. The disposition of America 
should be to export its manufactured 
product and to retain its raw material, 
and also its offal, which is much needed 
in this country. 

There is one thing which should not 
be overlooked in this connection. Europe 
needs strong flours such as she has been 
accustomed to get from Canada and the 
United States. She cannot mill this flour 
herself, because the pick of the wheat 
crop is always secured by American mill- 
ers, and it is only the lower grades which 
have been or will be exported. 


These inferior grades, usually further 


deteriorated of necessity by admixtures 
of other wheats on the other side, will 
not and cannot make as strong flour as 
the pick of the wheat milled in this coun- 
try. So, for the strong flour so necessary 
and indispensable, they will still have to 
look to America, and herein lies the prin- 
cipal safeguard against the total extinc- 
tion of American export flour business. 

As to export of soft wheat flour, that 
is a different story, and the future status 
of that business is acknowledged to be 
very problematical. Practically all Euro- 
pean markets are surfeited with soft 
wheat flour. In comparison with the 
hard wheat flours, there are numberless 
markets from which surplus soft wheats 
and soft wheat flours can be obtained. 
The situation is quite different from that 
obtaining in regard to hard wheat flours. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
SEIS WOOK 60 o Ke vicc es cenees 29,700 62 
DsBSt WOOK occ cccccsverves \ 56 
BORE. ASO scccs cic . 69% 
Two years ago 102 
Three years Ago .......+.+ 35,200 73 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 

ABAD os caries 9 71,760 45,882 64 

BOAO on ccovve 8 69,600 40,692 59 

oo Saye 11 81,960 52,827 64 

BHAT icc lies 14 96,360 83,590 87 
NOTES 


C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, called 
at this office this week. 

Theodor Deetjen, who represents the 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn., with headquarters at Detroit, 
called at this office this week. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
was the first manufacturing concern in 
Dayton to report 100 per cent member- 
ship in the recent Red Cross drive. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, is is the East on a 
business trip, and will be gone about 10 
days, visiting New York and Boston. 

W. F. Steele, representing the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co. in Ohio, and R. 
B. Sanborn, of the Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis., called at this office this 
week. 

A. Mennel, present Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, left Nov. 15 for California, 
where he will spend some time. Mark 
Mennel, of the same company, left the 
same day for the East. 

Elmer W. Smith, formerly with the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., has joined the 
selling force of the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., and will act as special 
representative in portions of Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

The Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has under consideration 
the erection of a new modern daylight 
mill of 1,500 bbls capacity to take the 
place of the mill recently destroyed by 
fire, and to consolidate its present mill- 
ing business, which heretofore has been 
conducted in two places. 

The Ohio state department cf azricu!- 
ture estimates the corn crop of Ohio this 
year at 159,544,000 bus, a yield of 44 
bus per acre, and a crop 26,000,000 bus 
in excess of last year and 12,000,000 
above the 10-year average. The quality 
of the crop is rated at 92, which is nine 
points above the 10-year average. 


Joseph D, Kilgore, Dayton, Ohio, well- 


of bakery pment and ovens in con- 
nection with his flour brokerage business. 
He is now manager of the Just- 


Ind., has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. The company was organized in 
1898 by R. P. Moore, Princeton, Ind., 
who bought out the old John Emmet mill, 
erected in 1869. Recently a 150 h-p oil- 
burning Diesel engine was installed. The 
present officers are John F. Russell presi- 
dent, G. B. Ayers vice-president, and G. 
P. Shoemaker secretary-treasurer. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, will be held at the Chit- 
tenden Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 18-19. 
Secretary Tanner has issued the pro- 
gramme, which includes addresses by L. 
C. Chase, on “Trade Acceptances”; L. B. 
Miller, on “Consumption of Soft Wheat 
Flour by Soft Wheat Growers”; C. R. 
Rock, on “The Millers’ Exchange”; F. B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, on “Value of Association 
Work”; A. B. Pittenger, on “Advertis- 
ing Campaign”; Professor C. C. Wil- 
liams, on “Growing Spring Wheat in 
Ohio”; H. G. Spear, on “Co-operative 
Selling,” and A. B. Hess on “Wheat 
Washing.” At the fellowship dinner, 
Harry W. Fish, of Gwinn Bros., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., will act as toastmaster. 





INDIANA 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 15.—Sales of 


-wheat flour by Indiana millers this week 


were fairly good in volume, while corn 
millers were well satisfied with the 
amount of business transacted. The de- 
mand for the better grades of wheat 
flour continues excellent, and rehandlers 
say the domestic demand for the lower 
grades is approaching normal. If this 
continues, and the United States Grain 
Corporation resumes buying for export, 
the situation will be all that could be de- 
sired. 

Bakers and grocers continue good buy- 
ers, although a shortage of sugar con- 
tinues to cause bakers considerable wor- 
ry. The state’s only sugar refinery, which 
is situated at Decatur in beet-growing 
territory, stopped shipments this week 
pending adjustment of the wholesale 
price by the government. Supplies from 
outside the state have been growing 
smaller, With a wholesale price of 1014c 
Ib fixed now, an improvement may be 
expected. 


SALE OF INDIANA WHEAT 


The most outstanding feature of the 
week in the wheat products industry was 
the sale of Indiana soft winter wheat to 
the spring wheat mills at Minneapolis, an 
unprecedented thing in the local grain 
market, 20,000 bus being taken at current 
prices. According to trade circles, many 
of the northwestern mills cannot secure 
a sufficient supply of spring wheat or 
Kansas hard, and, in addition, soft winter 
wheat is attractive to the mills because 
it is at a considerable discount in price 
from the two others. 

Hoosier wheat is unusually strong in 
gluten this season, grain men and millers 
say, while spring wheat is weaker than 
usual in that respect, which puts the two 
more nearly equal than generally is the 
case for bread-making purposes. If some 
of the flour made at Minneapolis from 
the Indiana grain, or with its help, comes 


to Indianapolis and Indiana, as it prob-- 


ably will, that also will be an unprece- 
dented occurrence. The freight rate is 
20c per 100 Ibs each way. 

Corn millers report very little new corn 

et available, and old corn hard to get. 
is has affected the mills, and prevent- 
ed the accumulation of any considerable 
stores. The car supply is more satisfac- 
tory, however, than for some time. 

Prices of wheat flour for shipment are 
firm, with a tendency to advance. Soft 
winter patents are quited at $10.25@10.95 
bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis, in car lots, an ad- 
vance of 5c in the minimum and 25c in 
the maximum over last week. Hard win- 
ter patents are offered at $10.75@12.10, 
a raise of 15c in the maximum, and spring 
wheat patents are offered at ey 
an advance of 5c in the minimum 
10c in the maximum. 

In the corn-milling trade prices are 






Novenber 19, 1919 


registry 27-8 = Pou nea as 
corn p 4 
: at $3.32 P 100° Ibs, 


Grits are 

ceraline at $3.70, meal at » hominy: at 
$3.47, hominy flakes at $3.95, and corn 
flour at $3.40. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections of 
grain and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
OO: OOM: oc on 068s avaneee 14,93 65 
BM “WOO vc ce cacveceveses 10,099 44 
EMS FORE Ve ev ada ce sivvens 7,335 32 
Two years.ago ........66+. 9,318 41 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
WORE Ni vais ata ebes sdek 73,000 15,000 
GOO i065 s pin onke cect ees 323,000 113,000 
CED spe ceheesuaseececns 171,000 108,000 
rr eS erg et He 11,000 1,000 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Nov. 15, 1919. 564,623 207,600 250,870 69,220 
Nov. 16, 1918. 264,340 525,400 261,400 54,760 
Nov. 17, 1917. 202,810 97,400 729,790 13,400 


MILLFEED 
Prices of wheat feeds are unchanged, 
with the market steady and demand fair- 
ly d. Bran is offered for shipment 
at 13@45 ton, mixed feed at $45@47 
and middlings at $52@54. Corn feeds 
show an advance of $1 ton, hominy feed 
being quoted at $57.90 bulk, and $61.90 
sacked. Sales show a slight increase. 


NOTES 

The Salem (Ind.) Milling Co. has dis- 
solved as a corporation. 

L. C. Klitteng, of Lessoe Island, Den- 
mark, conducted a school for bakers in 
Indianapolis this week, giving instruc- 
tion in the baking of Danish pastries. 

Brown County is one of the few in In- 
diana that have reported any consider- 
able shortage of corn huskers. In sev- 
eral instances there, women have joined 
with the available men in working in the 
fields. 

Farmers in Huntington County have 
formed a unit of the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations. One of the 
first acts of the organization was to 
pass a resolution favoring a 10-hour day 
for all workers and the basing of prices 
on a standard production of 10 hours. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Shorty”; No. 120,498. Owner, 
(Ark.) Rice Mill Co. Used on rice. 

“Pan o’ Gold,” ‘with picture of a pan of 
120,927. Owner, 

Used on wheat 


Stuttgart 


bread and wheat; No. 
Roanoke (Va.) City Mills. 
flour. 

“‘Norwescon”’; No, 121,354. 
western Consolidated Milling Co., 
olis. Used on wheat flour. 


Owner, North- 
Minneap- 


“Bon Ami’; No. 121,437. Owner, Ameri- 


can Flour Corporation, New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Cedar,” with cedar tree; No. 121,474. 
Owner, Michel J. Kouri, New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Simco”’; No. 121,794. Owner, Simmons 


Milling Co., Cincinnati. Used on stock feeds 
and poultry feeds. 

“Nitro”; No. 121,985. Owner, Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Quality Street’; No. 121,986. Owner, 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Absorber”; No, 121,987. Owner, Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 





United States—Corn Crop 
Government estimates of the corn crop 
Nov. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918 and the five-year average for 





1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000’s 
omitted): 5-year 
State— 1919 1918 average 
Pennsylvania .... 72,568 62,400 59,146 
Virginia ......... 3,200 56,000 53,384 
North Carolina .. 69,394 64,365 56,046 
Georgia .......... 66,484 68,850 63,595 
Se rer Pee 159,544 133,200 141,203 
Indiana .......... 180,597 169,554 180,420 
TMMMON ccc b ie cecs 296,208 351,450 835,097 
Michigan ........ 64,866 48,300 61,622 
Wisconsin ....... 85,540 69,538 56,110 
Minnesota ....... 118,800 110,000 86,060 
ROWE sc cvecsr verse 409,000 375,624 360,750 
Missouri ......... 156,412 133,860 170,565 
South Dakota . 95,218 108,188 83,489 
Nebraska ........ 168,625 123,086 188,596 
Kansas .......... 4,365 43,523 98,445 
Kentucky . 83,700 93,600 96,250 
Tennessee ... 77,315 84,000 84,925 
Alabama ... 67,455 67,686 60,432 
Mississippi 60,528 66,300 62,788 
isiana 31,460 29,600 40,543 
DOMES sieves coed 208,104 69,000 131,990 
Oklahoma ....... 74,112 24,376 60,165 
Arkansas ........ 48,114 35,100 52,087 





United States. .2,910,250 2,582,814 2,749,349 
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Is AMERICAN FLOUR LOSING 
PRESTIGE? 


Those who study the world’s conditions 
closely with a view to knowing exactly 
what is transpiring in the American ex- 
port markets, and particularly those di- 
rectly interested in the export of Ameri- 
can flour, are beginning to feel that, ow- 
ing to the present problems which beset 
the exportation of American flour, par- 
ticularly to the markets of Great Brit- 
ain, there is a strong possibility of this 
product, which has for so many years 
held its prestige there against all com- 
petition, being supplanted by Canadian 
flour. 

There are several things upon which 
this conclusion is based. First, the wheat 
usually ground in British mills is of the 
soft variety. This, coupled with the fact 
that, of all the allocations of flour 
through the Grain Corporation to the 
Wheat Export Co., ninety per cent is of 
soft wheat, gives Great Britain a great 
surplus of this particular character of 
flour when the demand is for hard wheat 
flour, with the natural result that more 
and more British importers are looking 
toward Canada to supply this need. 

The unfortunate feature of this matter 
is that all flour shipped from the United 
States to Great Britain is characterized 
as “American” flour. It is pointed out 
that American flour, owing to conditions 
developed by the war, has been in more 
general use by the British baker than 
ever before, and the difference between 
soft wheat and hard wheat as bread pro- 
ducers is beginning to make itself mani- 
fest in adverse criticism of American 
flour as a whole. 

Some have gone so far as to say that 
if a fixed purpose to discredit American 
flour in the British markets existed, it 
could not be better carried out than by a 
continuance of the shipment of such a 
large percentage of soft wheat flours 
thereto. Whether or not this is correct, 
it would seem that the situation is one 
warranting thoughtful consideration, 
some of which should be given to the 
question of exporting spring clears, a 
large quantity of which is now piled up 
both at seaboard and in mill warehouses. 
If, for example, the percentage of hard 
and soft wheat shipments to Great Brit- 
ain were reversed only for a short time, 
it would have a tendency not only to re- 
lieve the congestion in this country but 
would give the British baker strong flours 
to blend with those of the softer and 
naturally weaker varieties, and at the 
same time help to keep American flour 
in that commanding position in the Brit- 
ish markets which it has taken years of 
work and thousands of dollars to estab- 
lish. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

While the flour business here is not at 
a standstill, the situation is very quiet. 
Buyers’ ideas are still well below the 
price levels held firmly by the mills, with 
some tendency toward further advances 
because of the strong cash wheat situa- 
tion. Spot stuff still holds a strong posi- 
tion, and present indications are that it 
will do so for some time. 

A remarkabie phase of the preseit sit- 
uation is the continued heavy demand 
for high-grade flours; in fact it is doubt- 
ful if the demand for fancy patent flours 
was ever as strong as it is now. . The 
public demand is for the best bread that 
can be made, and this of course entails 
the use of the best grades of flour, with 
the result that clears are continually pil- 


ing up and are a good deal like the 
mumps—nobody wants them. 

This strong demand for high-grade 
flour at about $13.50 bbl is only a part of 
the wild wave of extravagance that is tem- 
porarily sweeping over the country and 
is being condemned by economists every- 
where. For example, Herbert Hoover 
touches upon it in one form or another 
in every speech he makes. It is being 
pointes out by many that an excellent 
»read mixture can be made by using a 
good percentage of strong clears with a 
portion of soft wheat flour, and a better 
one by using a large proportion of strong 
clears with a small proportion of high- 
grade patent, either formula tending to 
reduce the volume of clears now glutting 
all markets and being offered freely at 
$9, jute, or under. 

There is no indication that the Grain 
Corporation intends buying in the near 
future, but should it be in position to do 
so and would take another big lot of 
clears, the whole situation would rapidly 
brighten. There have been rumors that 
milling was to be put back upon the old 
war basis, in order to relieve the future 
situation, but so far as could be learned, 
there was no foundation for them. 

There is a continued demand for sem- 
olina from Finnish and Danish markets, 
and some business in this product is be- 
ing worked almost daily. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$13@13.50; standard patent, $12.15@ 
12.90; first clear, $9@9.75; soft winter 
straight, .$10.50@10.85; hard winter 
straight, $11.75@12.25; first clear, $9@ 
9.50; rye, $6.75@7.75,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Jesse C. Stewart, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, called at this office this week. 


Lou J. Weitzman, president of the 
Weitzman Flour Co., Chicago, was again 
in New York last Saturday. His visits 
here are so frequent as to lead one to 
suppose that he has a commutation ticket 
between New York and Chicago. 

Among visiting millers who called at 
this office this week were J. S. Dousman, 
of the J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis., John W. Cain, sales-man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Stanwood N. Osgood, president and 
manager Commercial Feed Co., Minneap- 
olis, and Harry G. Spear, secretary and 
treasurer Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Nov. 15.—Flour was 
oe, higher in the case of springs, 
firmly held as to hard winters but lower 
to sell on soft winters. There was no 
demand or trading, as far as could be 
ascertained. Buyers were too busy un- 
loading on their customers to give any 
attention to the peculiar business that 
was going on in the Northwest, where all 
were lamenting the scarcity and high 
cost of “dark northern.” The trade can 
see nothing in all this flare-up in the 
Northwest excepting manipulation or the 
result possibly of some agreement or 
combination, but thinks the government 
is master of the situation and will prick 
the bubble when the time is right. 

Springs were booming but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $13.25@14; 
standard patents, $12.50@13.25; first 
clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking up to $14.65, cotton, 
for fancy short patent, but buyers were 
not interested in any price. First clears 
fail to participate in the advance; they 
are as impossible to move at the old 
rates as ever. 

Hard winters were strong but inactive, 
first patents at the close ranging nom- 
inally $12.25@18; straights, $11.50@ 
19.25; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cot- 


hardly representing: the range of offer- 
ings, with first clears still lifeless. 

Soft winters were easier and slow, pat- 
ents closing nominally at $10.25@10.50; 
near-by straights, $9.25@9.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. Choice Ohio patent brotight $10.50, 
cotton, in a single instance, while $9.25 in 
good second-hand sacks was apparently 
the only bid on the market for top qual- 
ity near-by straight. The tributary mills, 
feeling the loss of the government not 
buying, are pressing to sell at quotations, 
which are generally regarded as bargain 
prices, compared with other offerings and 
markets, but buyers are indifferent. 

City mills ran conservatively, reported 
trade quiet, domestic and export, and 
made no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 58,249 
bbls; destined for export, 35,915. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 107; number now in port 98. 


Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 1,008, indicating that there are 
about 1,209,600 bus to come forward. 


No flour exports from here this week; 
grain exports were 1,500,655 bus—1,402,- 
580 wheat, 66,798 oats and 31,277 rye. 


The Savarese Macaroni Co., of this 
city, is making large shipments of its 
products to Greece, Italy and other 
European countries. 

F. R. Wheeler, local representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, 
Minn., who was threatened with pneu- 
monia, has returned to business. 


The five-masted twin-screw auxiliary 
schooner Commandant Roisin is here 
loading about 30,000 bbls Pacific Coast 
flour in sacks for a French port. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 15, 1,404,894 bus; same 
period last year, 1,171,706. Range of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.35; last year, 
$2.15@2.387%,. 

The American Grain & Produce Co., 
with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in 
grain, feed, etc., has been incorporated 
by Clarence W. Perkins, John A. Farley 
and Herbert Levy. 

The Atlantic Flour Co. of this city will 
begin in the next week or two a drive to- 
ward placing a special brand of spring 
wheat patent flour in the hands of every 
retail grocer of Baltimore. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting last Wednesday at the 
Merchants’ Club, with President Hay- 
ward in the chair and James Nathaniel 
McCosh acting as secretary. 

It is announced that the Export and 
Import Board of Trade expects soon to 
have direct steamship lines between Bal- 
timore and the leading ports of Russia, 
China and the Argentine Republic. 

A. B. Banghart, president Baltimore 
Wholesale Grocery Co., a co-operative 
concern with a membership of about 
1,500 retail grocers, died yesterday at 
his home in this city, after a long illness, 
aged 73. 

The Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co., heretofore engaged in coastwise 
trade exclusively, will establish a direct 
freight service between Baltimore and 
Bremen, the first steamer to sail from 
here about Dec. 15. 

The Green Star Steamship Corpora- 
tion, with a paid-in capital of $10,000,000, 
is a new steamship line which has ab- 
sorbed the Nafra Line with its 5 own 
and 16 allocated ships, and will operate 
out of Baltimore and New York to Ital- 
ian ports. 

Colonel Milton A. Reckord, former 
commander of the 115th Infantry, and 
president of the Reckord Mfg. Co., mill- 
ers, Bel Air, Md., was given a banquet 
by his fellow-townsmen Nov. 6, in recog- 
nition of his splendid record as a soldier 
and officer, and in honor of his safe re- 
turn home. 

The Dutilh-Smith-McMillan Co., with 
2,500 shares preferred stock, par value 
$100, and 2,000 shares common stock 
without par value, to buy, sell, export, im- 


ror Bin + agg re 
ucts, etc., incorporated 
Pharles H. Baetjer, Edward A. Stabler, 


Jr., and Russell E. Frost. 

William H. Killian, federal food com- 
missioner for Maryland, is busy fixing 
fair prices on foodstuffs and rounding up 
those engaged in overcharging and short 
weighing. The commissioner is being 
backed by Washington officials and a 
strong local committee. He has already 
made several arrests, which he says is 
only the beginning. 

First new corn of the season was re- 
ceived Nov. 12, a parcel lot each of yel- 
low from Maryland and white from Vir- 
ginia, both in excellent condition and 
going to C. J. Landers & Co., grain and 
feed, at $1.65 bu, delivered. irst new 
corn last year, 100 bus from a near-by 
point, was received Nov. 7 by motor- 
truck and sold on private terms, presum- 
ably around $1.50 = 

G. Stewart Henderson, traffic manager 
Chamber of Commerce, was in New York 
Monday attending the session of the 
trunk line territorial freight traffic com- 
mittee for the readjustment of ex-lake 
grain rates from the West and North- 
west to eastern cities, after which he left 
for Chicago to attend a conference of 
the National Industrial League, of which 
he is a member with assignment on ex- 
port and import committee. 

Visitors were H. L. Webb, of Webb & 
Kenward, rain importers, London; 
George Bingham, New York representa- 
tive of Webb & Kenward, London; L. C. 
Scott, grain broker, Toronto, Ont; Sam- 
uel A. Allen, of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing Western Star Mill Co., Salina, and 
Universal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, 
Kansas; Frank S. Gresham, president 
and manager Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; M. E. Grant, with the Van 
— Harrington Co., grain, Minneap- 
olis. 

Cuartes H,. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Most mills 
here advanced flour prices this week 10 
@25c on clears and 25@40c on hard 
wheat patents. The advance was based 
on the higher cost of spring wheat, rath- 
er than on better demand for flour, and 
the opinion is that the end is not yet. 
Agents of the big western milling con- 
cerns also quoted higher prices, in some 
cases 65c bbl to the jobbing trade, most- 
ly on spring patents. There seems to be 
little disposition to give bargain prices 
in order to stimulate sales. 

With one or two exceptions, mills re- 
port better business than last week, de- 
spite the advance in prices. Most mills 
have sold their output, and some have 
considerably exceeded it. Shipping in- 
structions have come in freely, so that 
mills are generally busy. Most of the 
new business is spot or early delivery. 

The car shortage, which has been more 
or less nominal here, is now becoming se- 
rious. One mill has been shut down part 
of the week due to inability to get ship- 
ments of wheat through from Buffalo 
elevators. Others ome of increasing 
difficulty in getting cars for wheat or 
flour. While there is some accumulation 
of clears, most mills have been able to 
move some within recent weeks, 

Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$13.50@13.60 bbl, cotton. ¥,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $13.50; western brands, local 
jobbing, family patent $14.25 and bakers 
patent $13.80, cotton 14’s; bakers patent, 
$13.20, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $9.50@10.60; local, $10; spring 
straights, jobbing, $13.25, cotton 1’s; 
low-grade, $7.15@7.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. Buckwheat flour is offered, job- 
bing basis, at 6c Ib, sniall sacks. 

While demand for soft wheat flours is 
fair, it has not kept pace with hard 
wheat brands. No doubt the sugar fam- 
ine, curtailing baking of pastry, also the 
government’s offerings, widely advertised 
in cities of the East, have acted as a 
depressant. Prices are a shade higher, 
with winter straights offered at $10.45 
bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.80. 

Following the rise in wheat prices, 
whole-wheat flour advanced this week 
about 50c bbl. Best brands, jobbing 
basis, are quoted at $12.50, cotton ¥,’s. 
There is a little improvement in eal 
for graham, with mills $9 














Sieg ah Jodbing basis; oe shout t0e 


Demand for rye flour continues very 
slow, with the tendency of prices to weak- 
en. This applies to output of local mills, 
as well as western brands. Best white 
brands are quoted at $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; western, 
jobbing basis, white $8.50, medium $8.25, 
dark $7.90@8. 

There is a fair demand for feeds, both 
light and heavy, but the tendency in the 
case of bran and middlings is to sag 
slightly, with some mills offering at $1@ 
2 under the prices of a week ago. Oat 
feed is steady, and corn meal unchanged. 
Principal quotations: pring. bran, $44@ 
45.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$47; winter bran, local only, $45@50, and 
representing sack and ton sales; spring 

ddlings, @58, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $58; winter middlings, $60@ 
62, sacked, mill door only. Rye feed 
steady, with prices unchanged at $50@52 
ton, sacked, mostly mill door. Corn meal, 
feeding, local, $72 ton; table quality, 
$4.75@5 per 100 lbs. Oat feed, $58 ton, 
sacked, local trade. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 


ported to Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per cent 

This week .......-.+seee8% 12,950 - 70 

Last week ......-+esseeees 14,500 78 


Of this week’s total, 11,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,450 winter and 500 


rye. 
+ . 


The first real snow of the winter made 
its appearance today, and followed a few 
days in which the temperature has hov- 
ered around freezing. Wheat and rye 

into winter in exceptionally good con- 
ition. T. W. Kwaprr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purmaperpnia, Pa., Nov. 15.—The lo- 
cal market. for flour was very dull this 
week, Owing to the strength of cash 
wheat, the mills continued very firm in 
their views and in some cases further ad- 
vanced prices, but buyers were unwill- 
ing to pay the limits of manufacturers, 
and trade in flour to come in was prac- 
tically deadlocked. Local jobbers and 
bakers are generally well stocked up, and 
are able to obtain sufficient supplies for 
their needs from second-hand offerings, 
which are available below mill limits. For 
family flour there is a fair demand, and 
values are firm, with spring and city 
mills’ fancy patent bringing $13.50@ 
13.75 bbl, in cotton. 

Rye flour is in small supply and quiet. 
Corn products are only in limited request, 
and prices show little change. 


NOTES 

Captain John O. Foering, former chief 
grain inspector of the Commercial Ex- 
change, has returned from a prolonged 
visit to Maine. 

The grain warehouse of W. Ralph Sen- 
sening, on the Manheim pike near Lan- 
easter, Pa., burned this week. The fire 
is: believed to have been started by a 
spark from a locomotive. Loss, $7,000. 

Idle for more than two years, the old 
Gabel grist mill, a Pottstown, Pa., land- 
mark, has been leased by Frank C. Mill- 
er, of West Leesport, who will install 
modern machinery and operate it day 
and night. 

John B. Matthaei, traffic manager of 
the Commercial Exchange, attended the 
annual convention of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League at Chicago this 
week, after which he went to Canistota, 
S. D., to spend a few days with his 
brother. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were M. P. Fuller, of 
Everett,; Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn; G. C. Wheeler, of At- 
lanta, Ga., formerly with the local grain 
firm of S. F. Scattergood & Co; Henry 
L. Goemann, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the National Grain As- 
sociation, and W. T. Selden, ef the 
Mayo Milling Co., Richmond, Va. 

At a meeting of the grain trade of the 
amercial Exchange, on Tuesday, ar- 
" t was made for a car examina- 
’ tion bureau, for the purpose of making 

; joer examination, securing seal rec- 

R and issuing certificates therefor, on 
all cars loaded with grain arriving at 










Philadelphia to be inspected by the grain 
rtment. A careful record 
tion is to be preserved by 
the bureau for future reference, and a 
report made daily to the railroad com- 
panies. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Prices of 
flour have advanced at least 40c bbl this 
week, and there has been a noticeable 
falling off in demand. Millers rather 
expected this, in fact they have for some 
days been figuring that the trade was 
getting loaded up, and with the late ad- 
vance in prices, new business is out of 
the question. Mills would hardly know 
what to ask for flour in any fair-sized 
lot, apparently basing present prices on 
the wheat market, which has steadily been 
going upwards, until quotations today 
are 15@25c higher on choice milling mix- 
tures than a week ago. 

The majority of flour buyers will not 
adjust themselves to the new range of 
prices until they are absolutely forced to 
do so, and this will take a few weeks. 
The East is said to be well filled up with 
flour bought low, and this will have to 
be cleaned up before millers can expect 
much business. 

The mills are well supplied with old 
orders and are not worrying concerning 
the future, but still would like a little 
business on the new basis. The city 
family trade has dropped off almost en- 
tirely and, as a rule, grocers say they 
have supplied their customers for the 
winter. They all took the high-priced 
product, and millers who are now offer- 
ing a good grade at 50@75c under pre- 
vious prices are unable to move it. Price 
seems to cut no figure when the house- 
wife can get quality. There is no de- 
mand for clears at any price, although 
quotations were advanced this week. Of- 
ferings are heavy. 

Rye flour is said to be doing a little 
better, and dealers believe that the de- 
mand will steadily increase, owing to the 
low prices asked. Quotations were ad- 
vanced 25c this week, but few sales were 
reported at the new figures. 

Kansas flour from the best mills was 
offered here at. $12.70 for short patent 
and $12.20@12.40 for standard, with a 
fairly good demand. These prices, how- 
ever, were only for today, and advices 
from the mills were that the market was 
very strong. 

Michigan soft winter wheat flour was 
dull, but prices were stronger. Patent 
was quoted at $11.55, standard at $11.25, 
and pastry at $10.35, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were lower this week, and 
most dealers report all kinds practically 
unsalable. Resellers are falling over each 
other trying to find buyers. There seems 
to be a world of stuff in store and on 
track, and everybody filled up. It is a 
resellers’ market, and until they are re- 
lieved of the burden there is no prospect 
of settled prices. The cold weather 
seems to have failed to stimulate demand 
from the country. 

The mills here are all sold ahead but 
not likely to turn out so much feed dur- 
ing the next few weeks. However, as 
has frequently happened, this heavy sup- 
ply of distress millfeeds may clean up 
as quickly as it appeared. All feeds, in- 
cluding red dog, were decidedly heavy 
today. Canadian bran is offered at $42, 
and middlings at $46, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo, 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in fair 
demand at the decline, but buyers are 
looking for still lower prices and taking 
only what they need. 

Gluten feed firm, with spot stuff very 
scarce.and a fair inquiry. Hominy feed 
dull at prices asked; the little offered 
seems to be firmly held. Cottonseed meal 
in liberal supply and little demand at 
present, with prices easy. Oil meal is 
freely offered by resellers at $77 for No- 
vember and December. The mills have 
none to sell for November or December, 
and are holding for $77 for January and 
February shipment. 

Kafir corn was offered at $2.75 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, but no demand. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair export 
demand. Domestic trade dull. Oat hulls, 
reground quiet and steady at $26, sacked, 
track, Buffalo; unground were offered at 
$20, bulk, on track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat was held at $2.75 per 100 
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lbs at country points, with the claim that 
unless that price could be obtained it 
would be ground for ag feed, as it was 
easily worth that price for the purpose. 
There were bids of $2.90@2.95, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat flour in fair demand 
at $5.25 per 100 Ibs, in small paper bags, 
delivered Buffalo. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported. to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS. WOON §. oc vcccciscevces 116,800 70 
Last week ......esseceees 128,050 {7 
ZOEF OBO cescdccccces - 89,850 54 
Two years ago 175,400 100 
Three years ago 129,200 78 





NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 16,150,000 bus, 
compared with 13,800,000 a year ago. 

John Kam, one of the most prominent 
maltsters and business men in this city, 
died this week, aged 48. 

Canal-boats to load 1,000,000 bus grain 
and also some flour for export are ex- 
pected here in a few days. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 760,000 bus, compared with 6,547,200 
last year. Flour receipts were 212,000 
bbls; last year, 138,000. 

The Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls, has given a contract for an 800,- 
000 bu elevator to the Monarch Engi- 
neering Co., of Buffalo. 

A meeting of the Federated Flour 
Clubs will be held in Buffalo, Dec. 10. 
Delegates from all parts of the country 
will attend. The Buffalo Flour Club 
is making arrangements to entertain the 
visitors. 

A cargo of 255,000 bus oats arrived 
here this week from Canada. It will re- 
main here until cars are more plentiful. 
A lot of 76,000 bus flaxseed also arrived 
from Canada for a local mill. These are 
the first Canadian cargoes to arrive here 
in many months. E. BAanGasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.—The Grain 
Corporation’s offer of wheat to New Eng- 
land mills will hardly cause a trade rip- 
ple here, for the reason that there are 
no flour mills in New England outside of 
a few so-called “midget mills,” and they 
want hard spring wheat, which the Cor- 
poration is not offering. 

Reports of moderate stocks of flour 
come from various points in New Eng- 
land, but there seems to be enough on 
hand to carry the trade along. Re- 
ceipts for local use in Boston this week 
were heavy, and undoubtedly offset the 
ccnsumption by bakers and others. Trade 
brands of spring wheat flour are in mod- 
erate supply in this vicinity, while the 
demand continues good, but the call for 
hard and soft winter flours continues 
slow, and there is a slight accumulation 
of these grades which jobbers and oth- 
er distributors find considerable difficulty 
in moving. 

The sugar shortage is more noticeable 
than ever, and this operates against the 
use of soft winter grades in cakes and 
pastry. There is a feeling of uncertainty 
apparent, and no flour dealer wants to 
get too deep into the market, for fear as 
to what the future may bring forth. A 
slow, conservative demand prevails 
throughout New England, and is not 
likely to show much improvement for 
some time. : 

Spring wheat brands of flour are firm, 
with some a shade higher, fancy brands 
especially, with no inclination shown to 
concede anything in prices. Soft winters 
are steady, but there is a little pressure 
to sell shown by some mills. Hard win- 
ter flours steady at quotations. 

The demand for white corn goods is 
slow, and while prices are generally ad- 
vanced 25c per 100 Ibs, it is almost im- 
possible to do business at current quo- 
tations. Yellow corn goods are firmly 
held and in good demand. 

Demand for oatmeal shows improve- 
ment, and while prices are no higher 
there is a firm feeling apparent. Large 
shipments in cases and barrels are pass- 
ing through Boston from the West for 
export to Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent. 

NOTES 


New bakery companies: National Sys- 
tem of Bakeries Co., Boston, with $50,- 
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000 capital; directors, Harold G. Loud, 
Eben Hutchinson and William W. 
Brooks. Webster (Mass.) Baking Cor-. 

ration, with $25,000 capital; president, 
idward Spahl. Spick and Span Bakeries, 
Inc., with $50,000 capital; president, P. 
F. O’Keefe. 

The commission on foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, Boston, announces that 
eight new steamship services from Bos- 
ton to over-sea ports are being initiated, 
with four of the proposed lines actually 
having vessels on berth. Four additional 
lines are ready to start sailings when of- 
ferings of cargo warrant, and two are 
figuring on possible service to the Pacific 
Coast. The lines are the American, At- 
lantic Transport, Red Star, J. S. Emery 
& Co., Inc., Intercoast Steamship Co., 
New England Maritime Corporation, 
Paragon Steamship Corporation, and C. 
H. Sprague & Son. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitite, Tenn., Nov. 15.—Notwith- 
standing the approach of the holiday 
season, the demand for flour in the South- 
east continues of fair volume. Mills had 
some larger sales this week than last, and 
shipping instructions were about equal 
to the output. 

There has been no material change in 
prices asked for wheat at primary points, 
and flour prices are being maintained, 
Leing as follows at the close of the week: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11.10@11.75; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $10.50@10.80; straight patents, 
$10.15@10.30. 

Rehandlers report the call quiet for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, $12.70@ 
13.20; hard winter wheat patents, $11.25 
@11.75. 

Millfeed prices are maintained, with 
fair demand for bran. Quotations: soft 
winter bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio Riv- 
er points, $41.50@42.50; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $55@59. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TMS WOGR 6c. ve ive 202,170 144,749 71.5 
Last week ........ 221,490 148,904 67.2 
ZOO? GRO 6 ciictci cs 193,170 96,960 50.2 
Two years ago .... 183,720 156,398 86.1 
Three years ago... 154,200 127,258 82.5 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn mills report a slight improvement 
in demand for meal, with more interest 
in deferred shipments, Southeastern corn 
mills, with a capacity of 126,000 bus, this 
week ground 21,463, or 17 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 17,162 bus, or 
13.62 per cent, last week. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.25@3.45; bolted 
meal, $3.40@3.60. 

STOCKS 


Stecks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: - 


Nov. 15 Nov. 8 
Un, WE ot cébe ve elews 44,600 51,000 
WORE, DOD i ceca seviiss 721,000 757,000 
SM tne sees) 6innees 38,200 16,600 
Uy: PO Wied bas oc vewes 372,000 377,500 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 158 cars. 

The Louisville Milling Co. will expend 
$5,000 for additional warehouse space. 

The Sanford (N. C.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Dixie Milling Co., J. B. Jackson, 
manager, is to begin business at Russell- 
ville, Ky., at an early date. 

The three-story flour mill building of 
O’Connor & Huddleston, Centerville, 
Tenn., has been completed, and machin- 
ery is to be installed at once. 

The Center Town Roller Mill, of War- 
ren County, Tennessee, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $10,000, has been in- 
corporated by L. B. Gilbert, W. A. Jor- 
dan and others. 

The Stout-Hunt Milling Co., which re- 
cently leased the Yates & Donelson Co. 
flour and grist mills at Memphis, has re- 
modeled the plant, and is now about 
ready to begin active operations. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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ANTI-RED LAWS ASKED 


Attorney General Palmer Tells Congress 
What Is Being Done to Combat L.W.W. 
and Other Radicals 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Nov. 15.—Attor- 
ney General Palmer has asked Congress 
to enact drastic legislation to meet the 
activities of the I.W.W. and other similar 
organizations which are counted respon- 
sible for much of the existing labor un- 
rest. 

In a letter to the Senate in response 
to a resolution adopted some days ago 
which asked the Department of Justice 
for information on what was being done 
by the federal government to curb red 
activities, Attorney General Palmer re- 
cited many heretofore unpublished ac- 
tivities of radical organizations, and 
urged that amendments to the espionage 
law be adopted which would give the 
Department of Justice enlarged powers 
to handle the situation. 

The Attorney General reported to the 
Senate that the Department of Justice 
has the names and histories of 60,000 reds 
in the United States; and that 327 radical 
newspapers are being published in this 
country, some of which are receiving 
financial support from outside the United 
States. 





Joun J. Marrinan. 





SALINA 

Wheat and flour are going up, the flour 
following the wheat. Wheat receipts are 
light, due to the car shortage. This 
week, wheat has ranged 35@40c above the 
government price,—$2.60, basis No. 1 
hard dark, Kansas City,—the highest 
price paid on the crop. Flour range: 


fancy patents, $12@12.90, basis Kansas _ 


City; 95 per cent, $11.50@12.25, jute. 

Flour business is described generally 
as good by the mills here, though some 
note a quieter demand. The government, 
by letting go of its wheat at a 7c margin 
this week, some mills reported, caused a 
break of as much as 50c bbl in flour, but 
it had no effect on the wheat market. 


MILLFEED 

The demand, which had been good, is 
somewhat sluggish, with prices unchanged 
from last week. Bran ranges up to $1.90 
per 100 lbs, and shorts to $2.45. 

The railroads report getting more 
empty cars into Kansas, but this has not 
been reflected here. However, the mills 
manage to get through fairly well. 


NOTES 

The Weber Milling Corporation is 

working out plans that will lead to an 

increase in daily capacity. No changes 

are contemplated in the building, and 
details are not yet definite. 


Business men and farmers of McPher- 
son are interested in a proposition by the 
Associated Mill & Elevator Co., of Kan- 
sas City, to erect a smaller unit of their 
Kansas City plant at McPherson. The 
agricultural and business interests in 
McPherson County are asked to subscribe 
for $250,000 of stock. 


Rains this week did not confine them- 
selves to western Kansas, but the central 
section, which was very dry, received 
from 11% to 2 inches of moisture. In the 
northwest, wheat is growing rapidly and 
cattle are being rushed to pasture, though 
so far there is more pasture than cattle. 
In the vicinity of Hoxie, wheat is re- 
ported knee high. 

A unique jollification was held Friday 
evening at Assaria, when stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., which owns 
the mill at that point, accompanied by 
their wives and nearest friends, enjoyed 
a dinner and programme. The buns eaten 
at. the dinner were fromthe mill com- 
pany’s flour, and bread from the same 
flour was placed on exhibition. To each 
woman baking bread and buns, the mill 
donated a 24-lb sack of flour. 





WICHITA 

A momentary lull occurred in flour- 
buying, following the announcement that 
the United States Grain Corporation 
would resell wheat to the domestic mills 
at a nominal advance over purchase price, 
but, contrary to expectations, there soon 
was a decided reaction. Wheat advanced 
sharply, and flour inquiry was resumed. 
Trade is as as last week, with prices 
on patents r. Mills report running 
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MR. HOOVER’S BUFFALO ADDRESSES 


to full barge al handicapped by 
scarcity of railway equipment. 

Export business is gradually increas- 
ing, as labor troubles at Gulf ports and 
in the West Indies have been settled. 
This gives a better tone to clears, as this 
class of flour is in demand by the West 
Indies trade. 

Wheat receipts at Wichita are fair, 
with quality satisfactory. Growing wheat 
is making good headway, and the weather 
was very favorable the past week. Prices 
reported are $12@12.10 bbl for 95 per 
cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Kan- 
sas City rate points. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with prices holding fairly firm. Bran is 
given preference, but offerings of good 
quality gray shorts are readily absorbed 
at satisfactory figures. Prices: bran, 
$1.85@1.90; mill-run, $2.15@2.20; gray 
shorts, $2.50@2.55,—5c higher in mixed 
cars with flour. 

NOTES 


T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City (Okla.)\ Mill & Elevator Co., 
in Wichita this week, reported business 
good and the mill running full time. 

B. F. Parker, of Atlanta, Ga., south- 
eastern representative of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., was at the home office 
this week. He reports excellent demand, 
and business conditions good throughout 
his territory. 

B. C. Vinson, travelling salesman in 
the West Indies for the Kansas Milling 
Co., recently returned from an extended 
trip throughout his territory. Mr. Vin- 
son left this country July 1, but when 
ready to return was unable to secure 
passage to North American ports on ac- 
count of shipping business being tied up 
by strike of dock laborers. He was com- 
pelled to sail from the British West In- 
dies on a British steamer, going to Hali- 
fax, thence through Montreal to Chicago, 
and home. He reports West Indies trade 
much demoralized by the strikes, but 
most of his territory in prosperous condi- 
tion, with prospects good for future flour 
business. 





Better Seed Campaign 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association was held Nov. 12 in the of- 
fices of R. G. Brown, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis. The meet- 
ing was arranged to draw up tentative 
plans for an active campaign to improve 
the seed situation in Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota. The campaign 
includes the securing and distributing of 
good spring wheat sced. 

Bert Ball, of Chicago, has been en- 
gaged to direct the campaign, and work 
will begin at once. Offices have been 
established in the Security Building, Min- 
neapolis. 





Large Iowa Corn Movement 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., Nov. 15.—A large 
movement of new corn from Iowa farms 
is expected to take place immediately 
upon receipt of sufficient cars in that 
locality to care for shipping of that 
grain. lowa farmers have displayed 
anxiety to dispose of their crop while 
the market is strong, and it is believed 
that, providing railroad equipment is 
supplied, one of the largest movements 
of corn to the Southwest that has oc- 
curred in recent years will result. 

These expected arrivals have already 
brought about a bearish sentiment among 
corn buyers here, and when the grain 
reaches this terminal a decline of many 
points will no doubt be registered. The 
railroads are preparing to take care of 
the corn, and the Burlington this week 
moved 75 empty boxcars to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, according to a report from 
that es A Chicago report stated that 
large offerings had reached that market 
with a five-day shipment reservation. 
Sales were at the following quotations: 
No. 4 mixed, $1.44; No. 3 yellow, $1.50; 
No. 4, $1.45@1.46; No. 5, $1.42@1.43; No. 
2 white, $1.53; No. 3, $1.48; No. 4, $1.45; 
No. 5, $1.42; sample, $1.381,. 

Corn-husking is well out of the way in 
the interior of this state, and from recent 
reports the crop will be a bumper. The 
grain appears to be remarkably dry and 
sound, and is in the best condition noted 
in many years. R. E. Srerrie. 








Former Food Administrator Speaks Before Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Discussing Problems of America, and Also Addresses Polish Confer- 
ence, Pointing Out What Has Been Accomplished in Poland 
and What Yet Remains to Be Done There 


On Nov. 12 Herbert Hoover delivered 
two important addresses in Buffalo, N. 
Y. His visit to the city was occasioned 
primarily by an invitation to address the 
Polish conference held there, but he also 
attended a luncheon given in his honor by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, at 
which about 300 business men were pres- 
ent. In order to catch a train for New 
York immediately after the meeting, Mr. 
Hoover. spoke before lunch instead of 
after it. 

His address to the business men, which 
dealt mainly with the urgent necessity 
for stabilizing conditions through peace, 
was, in part, as follows: 

“We have come out of the war with 
an accumulation of economic and social 
difficulties, have come out of a war un- 
paralleled in history and, therefore, with 
no guidance as to the occurrences that 
will arise from its aftermath, and with 
but little guidance as to the remedies that 
we will have to find for the troubles that 
are upon us. I do not take these matters 
with as much seriousness as some, for 
while we can all recognize that our cred- 
its are inflated, that we are in the midst 
of a terrible spirit of speculation, that 
the result of the redistribution of wealth 
in this country has produced also a great 
extravagance, and while we can recognize 
that the changes in our whole credit 
basis, alterations in the value of money 
and property, have upset our economic 
equilibrium, we must also recognize that 
the United States has weathered many 
a storm before; that our institutions lend 
themselves, perhaps slowly, but ultimate- 
ly, to finding a solution that meets the 
will of a majority of the people of the 
United States. 

“Therefore, while one feels anxiety 
over many things, there is no occasion 
for complete gloom. I do not yet worry 
because we pick up a few “reds” here and 
there over the United States. They are 
one of the aftermaths of the war, and I 
have no doubt we will in time, perhaps 
slowly, pick them all up and put them all 
out. Those men and their particular do- 
ings are not things that need to concern 
us Otherwise than in the efficient action 
of our police. What should concern us 
is the penetration of ideas into the Amer- 
ican mind that are based on entirely 
false premises. I would feel infinitely 
more terror at an idea than at an act.” 


NO NEED FOR CLASS PHILOSOPHIES 


“During the past 50 years the intellec- 
tual dilettantes of Europe have contem- 
plated the social wrongs, the economic 
wrongs, of the people with whom they 
have been associated; they have built up 
certain social and economic philosophies 
which pretend to remedy all these things. 
But if you will analyze all of these 
ideas that have been imported to us, you 
will find that they are based on. one 
foundation, on one social philosophy: they 
are based on the assumption of rigid class 
distinctions in the community. There- 
fore, in a community where there ** no 
class, where there should be no class, 
where the community should be built up 
of a mass of people, where the object of 
government should be to give every indi- 
vidual the quality of opportunity to find 
his position in that mass'in accordance 
with his ability and his character, there 
can be no class distinction. 

“IT am prepared to agree that in some 
countries in Europe, where class distinc- 
tions were such as to bring about the 
most terrible social and economic misery, 
where there was no opportunity for the 
individual to rise out of his class, de- 
spite what character or ability he might 
display, there may be some justice for 
revolution; but those ideas imported into 
the United States should fall on sterile 
soil—and they will so fall if we can get 
the thought of the American people back 
to the social philosophy on which this 
country was founded. ‘That philosophy 
can be summarized in one short phrase: 
‘We made this country to give equality 
of opportunity.’ That, in fact, is a social 
philosophy that is as capable of develop- 
ment economically, socially, intellectual- 


ly, as any philosophy that has yet been 
given.to the human mind. There is no 
occasion for us to import philosophies in- 
to the United States based on a false 
premise of class.” 


THE FALLACY OF NATIONALIZATION 


“These ideas, as I say, need cause us 
no great anxiety when they reach the re- 
gion of the police. They become danger- 
ous when immature minds, disregarding 
all experience and disregarding our in- 
stitutions and the 150 years of labor in 
their upbuilding, would translate such 
things into ‘the solution of our present 
industrial and economic difficulties that 
flow from the disruption of war. One of 
these cases in point is the problem of na- 
tionalization. Nationalization is social- 
ism. Socialism, to my mind, is a philosophy 
built solely on class distinction. Nation- 
alization, in our American philosophy, 
fails at once because it destroys the very 
essence of equality of opportunity. There 
can be no rise on the basis of character 
and ability in a socialized state or in a 
nationalized industry. There is no of- 
ficial so great, of such magnificent genius, 
as to be able to select the character and 
ability out of a mass of employees and 
place them in the nation where they can 
get that quality of opportunity. They 
can only rise to that position in the fire 
of competition.” 


DISINFECTION BY ASSISTANCE 


“So there are many ideas, not neces- 
sarily vile, that have been imported to us 
from Europe. Their tendency is to in- 
fect our social system. In dealing with 
those things we can only deal from the 
point of view of disinfection. Disinfec- 
tion, to be logical, must go back to its 
source. It is but little use to us in these 
days, when communication is but an hour 
away, to put up a fence against Europe. 
Our security, the stability of our insti- 
tutions, lies in securing a stability in 
Europe itself; that we should give such 
economic assistance to governments such 
as the Poles and the Czechs and the 
Ukrainians and the numerous democracies 
that have arisen, as will enable those gov- 
ernments to maintain order and a social 
stability in their territory, and we will 
thus protect ourselves from infection.” 


THE NEED FOR PEACE 


“Last July we all believed that the 
treaty was close to completion; that with 
the completion of the treaty, credits and 
normal commerce would begin to revolve, 
that the greater or larger part of Europe 
would be able to establish herself on such 
a commercial basis as to protect her food 
supply and her raw material to enable 
her citizens to get to work to produce 
commodities to export to us in exchange 
for our food. The delays in ratification, 
whether right or wrong, have made that 
situation of the most difficult order. 
Credits with European governments are 
practically impossible to find in the_ pres- 
ent state of uncertainty. Our commodi- 
ties are not moving toward Europe in 
the volume in which they should move if 
stability is to be maintained. That has a 
reaction on us, so that we have enormous 
surpluses of commodities in the United 
States, this year, that we must export if 
we don’t want to bring back on our com- 
mercial community all the reaction of 
financial difficulty and perhaps even 
panic. 

“The time has come when we must be- 
stir ourselves to give assistance, not only 
in the interest of half. a dozen new de- 
mocracies in Europe, which. were estab- 
lished at our inspiration, but in our own 
interest, that we should maintain social 
order in the entire world, that we should 
maintain the normal course of commerce 
without economic difficulty to our own 
citizens. The world wants peace, and, 
unless the world may have peace, we 
have chaos.” 


_ The Condition of Poland 
In his address before the Polish con- 
ference, Mr. Hoover pointed out that 
sympathy between the United States and 
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Poland is of no merely recent creation, 
but has been growing for over 150 years, 

days of Kosciusko and Pulaski. 
He pointed out that President Paderew- 
‘one of the two great Poles who now 
lead the Polish people, lived. many years 
in the United States, and his inspiration 
and vision of government arise from our 
institutions.” He then briefly reviewed 
the condition of Poland at the time of 
the armistice, after 150 years of wig oe 
tion by foreign military governments, de- 
prived of all opportunity for the develop- 
ment of political experience, ravaged 
during the World-War by a series of in- 
vasions resulting in a destruction of 
property and civilian life greater than 
all the destruction of property and life 
on the western front. The situation con- 
fronting the new Polish government, and 
the work which has since been done, were 
described as follows: 

“At the time of the armistice, approxi- 
mately one-quarter of Poland was in the 
hands of the Austrian army, approximate- 
ly one-half in the hands of the German 
army, something over one-quarter in the 
hands of the Bolshevik army. The ar- 
mistice called for the evacuation of cer- 
tain undoubted Polish territory by the 
German and Austrian armies. With the 
German withdrawal, hordes of Bolsheviki 
invaded a large ott of Poland, perpe- 
trating indescribable crimes in every vil- 
lage and city. Even on the east, north 
and south, the armistice provisions left 
Poland completely surrounded with 
enemy territory. She had no outlet to 
the sea, and could not send a letter or a 
telegram except through enemy hands. 

“T do not know in history of so appall- 
ing and disheartening a situation as faced 
that great soldier and patriot, Pilsudski, 
when, escaped from a German prison, he 
laid the first stone of the Polish govern- 
ment at Warsaw. Here was a country of 
30,000,000 people in a state of total an- 
archy; in the midst of a famine such 
that the children had ceased to play upon 
the streets; a country with thousands 
dying daily from typhus and contagious 
diseases; a large part of the country in 
the terrible grip of Bolshevik invasion; 
the Bolshevik army advancing behind a 
cloud of conspirators, and disintegrated 
by 150 years of separation, a population 
incapable of paying taxation; a people 
absolutely without the means for pre- 
serving order or repelling invasion; a 
people without even the rudimentary ma- 
chinery on which to build a great admin- 
istrative government. The railways and 
telegraph lines had been greatly de- 
stroyed and had practically ceased to 
function. The rolling stock had been de- 
stroyed or removed from the country.” 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF EIGHT MONTHS 


“Yet, eight months after the arrival 
of Pilsudski in Warsaw, I found in Po- 
land a vigorous government, functioning 
with ministries of foreign affairs, of war, 
of food, of finance, of railways, of labor, 
of education, of agriculture and of pub- 
lic health, An army of 500,000 well- 
drilled, well-equipped and spirited troops. 
Order established throughout the entire 
area. The Bolsheviki driven out of Po- 
land. A general election had taken place 
under universal franchise. A congress 
had been set up, and from the moment 
that it convened the government of Po- 
land ruled, responsible to this assembly. 
Local government had been established in 
every quarter. Land reform had been 
inaugurated by law. A _ public school 
system had been established. 

“Regular, though deficient, train serv- 
ices were being maintained over 30,000 
miles of railways. Canals were opened 
and in operation. Coal mines were run- 
ning. Fields abandoned for years were 
being steadily replanted. Post and tele- 
graph services had been re-established. 
Typhus was being brought under control. 
The fundamental finance of government 
was being steadily extended. Poland had 
gained at the Peace Conference her crit- 
ically necessary boundaries and her out- 
let to the sea. The people had been fed, 
and children were again playing in the 
streets.” 

AMERICA’S SHARE 

“IT am proud that the United States 
could have had, through her organized 
representatives in Poland,‘a material part 
in the making of this great miracle. I 
am proud to ) Bra been appointed by the 
American government to direct this serv- 
ice. American assistance was given to 
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Poland in ships, in opening the route to 
the sea through Danzig, in railway ma- 
terial and skill, in fighting famine and 
typhus, in financial assistance to the gov- 
ernment, in charity to the poor. Beyond 
this, devoted and disinterested Americans 
have participated in the building of her 
economic and political fF gareceonce: This 
service marks the final repayment of a 
debt of the American people of 150 
years’ standing.” 


ASSISTANCE 18 STILL NEEDED 


“The need of Poland for help and as- 
sistance from the United States is not 
yet over. That assistance must continue 
for yet another year. In another year 
Poland will have found herself, not only 
with fully developed political institutions, 
but her great resources will give her an 
economic independence that will enable 
her to contribute to the welfare of oth- 
ers. Owing to the destruction of agricul- 
ture, it will be another year before Po- 
land will be able to produce sufficient 
food to maintain her population. Fully 
30 per cent of the fertile land of eastern 
Poland has as yet no plows. Her rail- 
ways require more reconstruction and 
more rolling stock. Her spinning mills 
must be repaired, and raw material 
found for their operation. Six hundred 
thousand workmen are idle, because they 
have not the material on which to labor. 

“Five years, with literally no a. 
tion or imports of textiles, have left the 
Polish people underclad and cold. Ty- 
phus still rages on her eastern frontiers. 
Her population is as yet unable to con- 
tribute in taxes the necessary expendi- 
tures of the government. Her currency 
was inflated and debauched by enemy 
armies by every device known to financial 
robbery, and, above all, Poland today 
must hold the front line of Europe 
against Bolshevik invasion. In the midst 
of her economic misery, she must main- 
tain an army of 600,000 men, fighting 
on a front of 1,500 miles, as the out- 
posts of Europe. Yet the people of Po- 
land are fired by an emotion of freedom 
and sacrifice that will carry her over an- 
other year of suffering. A little help will 
mitigate that suffering, will expedite her 
recovery, will guarantee the final stabil- 
ity of her free institutions. 

“The coming winter will be a hard one 
in Poland. It will not be so hard as the 


Burning of the Occidental Feed Mill, Minneapolis, on Nov, 14 


winter that we have passed, and how hard 
it will be will depend entirely upon the 
service that Poland can secure from the 
United States. Poland requires 600,000 
or 800,000 tons of wheat and rye. She 
requires 100,000 tons of fats. Shé ought 
to have 200,000 bales of cotton. She a 
requires other raw materials. Altogeth- 
er, the economic life of Poland could be 
kept revolving and her position steadily 
improved if she could find credits for 
$180,000,000 in the United States. I be- 
lieve it is the duty of the Poles them- 
selves to directly organize this assistance 
and to prevent any fishing by interme- 
diaries for a profit in this pool of mis- 
ery. You should have a strongly de- 
veloped organization that will scrutinize 
the appeals made to you.” 


CHARITY FOR THE DESTITUTE 


“Poland also requires charity for her 
destitute. I and my colleagues are en- 
deavoring to provide the food supply and 
clothing for 1,200,000 destitute, under- 
nourished Polish children. Committees 
comprising the most devoted Polish men 
and women have been established in every 
city and village in Poland. Canteens for 
feeding children have been in operation 
for many months. ey were estab- 
lished by the American government, but 
their appropriations having been exhaust- 
ed, they must now depend upon charity. 

“These are the two problems before the 
Poles in the United States, as to whether 
you, in the greater prosperity that you 
enjoy, are prepared to devote your ma- 
jor resources to the loaning of money 
to the government of Poland for the 
purchase of its essentials, and whether 
you are prepared to assist us in charity 
in the support of your own brothers and 
sisters in Poland who are preserving the 
life of 1,200,000 children. The Polish gov- 
ernment and public charity are paying 
all the expenses of this organization in 
Poland. We are depending upon you to 
enable us to buy in the United States the 
clothes, milk and other foods for these 
=. which cannot be bought in Po- 
and,” 


THE DUTY OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
Mr. Hoover closed his address with a 
vigorous appeal to all those of Polish 


birth or descent living in America to up- 
hold the institutions of their country 
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with an undivided loyalty. He pointed 


out that every Pole in America who to- 


day allies himself with the forces seek- 
ing to destroy our primary institutions 
and destroy our laws is not only disloyal 
to the United States, but is endeavoring 
to paralyze the arm that is supporting 
the independence of his own mother coun- 
try. His final words were: 

“It is therefore the duty of those of 
you who speak our language and who 
have lived under our institutions, to see 
to it that people of your blood do not as- 
sociate themselves with movements that 
are antagonistic to our public sentiment 
and to our social and economic institu- 
tions.” 





Heads National Traffic League 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—William H. Chandler, manager 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
transportation bureau, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, in session at 
Chicago. He is, in addition to being 
transportation manager of the Chamber, 
shippers’ representative on the New Eng- 
land freight traffic commission of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
and is recognized as the foremost traffic 
authority, from the standpoint of ship- 
pers, in the United States. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Minneapolis Feed Mill Burned 

The feed mill of the New Occidental 
Mill Co., in the milling district in Min- 
neapolis, burned Nov. 14, The fire start- 
ed at noon, and, on account of the zero 
temperature, was-a stubborn blaze to 
conquer. However, the fire department, 
after a three-hour fight, succeeded in 
getting the blaze under control. The mill 
adjoined one of the mills of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., but the 
latter was not damaged. 

The Occidental mill was owned by Wil- 
liam Bassett, and was used principally 
for screenings grinding. It contained 
about 250 tons of screenings, the property 
of the W. P. Devereux Co. The loss on 
the building and contents is estimated 
at around $60,000. 

The Occidental mill was a landmark 
in the milling district, having been built 
in 1883, 





Courtesy of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 15 
: carload and round 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail - 
Spring patent, jute 
Spring straights, jute 
Spring clears, jute 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute 
Straight, southern, jute 
Clear, southern, jute 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute 


Patent, 95 per cent 
Clear, Kansas jute 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl.... 
Rye flour, standard, jute 

WHEAT—Demand active. 
Prices sharply higher. Range for week, with 





bo DOr bo 


CORN—Prices were up sharply early in 
the week, but declined later, and the market 
Buyers of to-arrive lots were 
indifferent, even at 5c under the spot mar- 
ket for five days’ shipment from the coun- 


This week Last week Last year 
@156 140@160% 112@115 


137% @146 133@160 





@ 
@159 141@168% 125@136 
@153 145 @161% 125@138 
OATS—Eastern demand lighter. 
Heavy oats scarce. 
This week Last week 


SConanwran 


No, 3 wh Sage 


No. 2 wh 71% Sex 
No. 1 wh 73% @76 
RYE—Southwestern millers, 
northwestern spreaders, 
of futures to cover shorts, 
prices toward the close of the week. 
sold at $1.35%, and No. 3 at $1.34%, 
a part car of No. . 
closed at $1.36% 
BARLEY—Maltsters were good buyers of 


closing at $1.36@ 
December closed today at $1.40%, and 


were advanced sharply, 


CORN GOODS—Millers are having a good 
is somewhat unset- 
$3.50@3.57% per 100 lbs 
$3.70 for white and 


but the market 


in car lots; corn meal, 
yellow, with bolted $3.57%; 
$3.70, and pearl hominy $3.75. 
are not selling as well as recently, with 90-lb 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


-~Receipts—, aA 
19 191 91 








FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbl, 


Standard patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 





RYE FLOUR—Prices 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 





WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 
Nov. ae Nov. 9..17, aes ev. 


3. 
Oct. 25. “31360 Oct. 26. “35,608 Ook 27. 22, 390 
cash business was put 
through the first half of the week. Later, 
market slowed up, However, anything hold- 
to offer was cared for. 








eral demand prevailed for milling grades at 
around former basis. Eastern milling in- 
terests were after supplies in this market. 
Local representatives were picking up and 
assembling grain to put aboard boats for 
loading already contracted. More vessel ton- 
nage is reported to have been taken for 
later loading. Shipments and receipts about 
at a standoff. Stock change shows 308,000 
increase for week, 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 15, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

-~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——,, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 

spring ... 710 3,040 372 151 107 33 
1 am dur} 

1, 2 dur §1,090 1,012 145 42 160 79 
All other 
durum ..1,877 1,526 848 41 60 75 


124 13,258 389 29 844 300 


“nS 


80 271 «65 67 39 34 


Winter .... 105 1,181 97 11 28 8 
Mixe@ .... «+. ese cee 92 158 151 
White . oe eee 2 











Totals ..3,986 20,288 1,906 433 1,396 682 
CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 8 .... 67% @69% 136% 108@133 
Nov, 10 .... rebut ‘ike 136% he Sa 
BIGe. BAM des, kas eeess | Uyeee 
ae) ae Se 134% iss@ias 
Nov. 13 .... $8 OTL 133% 108 @135 
Nov. 14 .... 68% @70% 134 110@138 
Nov. 15 .... 68 @70% 134 113@141 
Nov. 16, 1918 ....@70% 161 85@ 97 
*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

r——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_,, 

1919 1918 a 1919 1918 1917 


Oates isis 370 217 177 3 20 
3 ae 4,567 429 946 is ae R 
Barley .... 736 424 651 50 77 50 
Flaxseed .. 93 411 163 


Receipts and shipments t's wee do anal 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











Spring .... 466 1,827 611 422 2,494 321 
Durum .... 380 665 488 -- 1,806 199 
Winter .... 68 282 49 os 87 45 

Totals .. 904 2,724 1,148 422 4,387 565 
Oats ...... 8 149 37 5 369 3 
BIG csicces 262 788 656 169 997 as 
Barley .... 80 424 149 56 3874 459 

Bonded... 6 6 ss ods as é% 
Flaxseed .. 23 220 106 5 232 67 

FLAXSEED — Futures ruled narrow, 


through restrictions placed on market by 
the board of directors, Nov. 10, to the effect 
that, until further notice, no trading of flax- 
seed futures shall be allowed at prices ex- 
ceeding close of Nov. 7, 1919: November, 
$4.75; December, $4.66; May, $4.51. Limited 
business placed at fixed maximum price. 
Cash market strong under light receipts and 
offerings. Spot closed 2@1l5ic over Novem- 
ber, arrive 5c over the same contract. Stocks 
are 98,000 bus, an increase of 4,000 on the 
week. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7———C lose—_,, 
Opening Nov. 16 
Nov. 10 High Low Nov. 15 1918 
Nov. ..$4.65 $4.75 $4.65 $4.75 $3.92 
Dec. .. 4.55 4.66 4.55 4.66 3.87% 
May .. 4.39 4.51 4.39 4.51 3.77 
TGR... 6 save owe ere's eave 3.75 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 15 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... yrs 75 @13.55 


Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.65 @12.55 
First clear, cotton ............. 8.50@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.60@ 7.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.20@ 7.35 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.25@ 6.56 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 11.00@11.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... eeee»@ 3.90 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... eevee @ 3.85 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... eeoe+@ 3.85 


MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $40; 
standard fine middlings, $43@44; flour mid- 
dlings, $51@52; rye feed, $42.50@43; oil 
meal, $76.50@77; hominy feed, $61,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices advanced 10@20c. Re- 
ceipts, 65 cars. The call was good from 
millers and shippers, and offerings were ab- 
sorbed. No. 1 northern, $2.75@3; No. 2, 
$2.70@2.95; No. 8, $2.55 @2.90. 

BARLEY—Up 10@12c, owing to scant of- 
ferings. Receipis, i068 cars. Maiisiers -were 
in the market for the best grades, while 
shippers took the medium and low. No. 3, 
$1.40@1.53; No. 4, $1.28@1.48; feed and re- 
jected, $1.22@1.42. 

RYE—Declined 1%c, with millers and 
shippers in the market for choice, especially 
Wisconsin. Receipts, 56 cars. A more lib- 
eral movement is looked for next week. No. 
1, $1.836@1.37; No. 2, $1.35@1.37; No. 3, 
$1.30@1.36%. 


CORN—Closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 67 





cars. Demand was good from shippers and 
and offerings were well 
No. 8 yellow, $1.54@1.60; No. 4 yel- 
; No. 8 mixed, $1.52@1.57; 
No. 8 white, $1.53@1.59. 
OATS—Up 2@3c for the week. 
Shippers bought freely, and mill- 
in the market for choice. 
local trade bought choice heavy, and offer- 
ings were absorbed each day. 
70@76c; No. 3 white, 68% @75c; No. 4 white, 


$2.31%; No. 2 red winter, 
No. 3, $2.831% @2.32; No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, 
$2.22% @2.23; southern red winter, garlicky, 
by sample, $2.10@2.32. 

CORN—Irregular; movement small, 
Receipts, 14,709 bus; stock, 
: domestic No. 2 yel- 
low or better, track, $1.65; range of southern 
for week, $1.55@1.65; new near-by yellow 


demand and movement 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
domestic, 80@80%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
movement and demand 


Receipts, 6,041 bus; exports, 31,277; 
* Closing price of No. 2 western 





8ST. LOUIS, NOV. 15 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.30@12.80, 
standard patent $12@12.30, first clear $9@ 





FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
basis jute 140’s or cotton 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


first clear $8.50@ 


straight $9.60@10, first clear $8.50@9. 

MILLFEED—Soft and hard bran, $39@41; 
brown shorts, $48; gray shorts, $52@55, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 
Prices 8c higher, and demand 
: No. 1 red, $2.34@2.35; 
No. 8 red, $2.23@ 
.28; . 4 red, $2,.20@2.21; 5 
$2.48; No. 3 hard, $2.23; No. 4 hard, $2.17@ 
-18, 


MILLFEED—Extreme nervousness charac- 
terized the feed market this week. No. 2 red, $2.27% @2.31; 
the exception of a few 


Prices slightly lower. Future market weak. 
bran, $35 @37.20; 
$45@46; gray shorts, $47@49. 

WHEAT—Market much stronger. 
Nebraska wheat unchanged 
Soft wheat demand good 
ter part of week, with market closing slow 


CORN—In fair demand at an advance of 

Receipts, 160 cars, against 127. 
: No. 5 corn, new, $1.40; No. 1 yellow, 
wheat sales fair. 
No. 4 yellow, new, $1.43; No. 5 yel- 
low, new, $1.40@1.43; 
1.52. 


$2.45 @2.65, medium $2.45 @2.61; 4 
@ 2.65, medium $2.45@2.65; No. 3 $2.45@2.65, 
No. 4 $2.45@2.60, me- 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
$3.70; cream meal, ; 
grits and hominy, $4. 


OATS—Demand fair and prices 1@1%c 


medium $2.38 @2.60; 
dium $2.30@2.55. $ ( 
No. 2, $2.33@2.35; No. 3, $2.30@2.32; No. 4, 


white, 73% @74c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 


CORN—Saturday market unchanged to 3c 
1 


$1.52@1.54, No, 2 $1.52@1.54, No. 3 $1.50@ 
¥ ; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.57, 
No. 3 $1.53@1.55, No. 4 $1.52@1.53; 
2 $1.54, No. 3 $1.51@1.53, No. 
. 822,172 467,040 566,020 273,080 


- 218,400 430,123 113,685 213,460 
736,000 660,000 402,065 384,380 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





BOSTON, NOV. 15 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... 
Spring patents, standard 
* Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Spring first clears 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, 





prices firm, and 
chase spot stuff 
limits makes opportunities for mill shipment 
i Clears are still 
the market, and there is no indication that 
the Grain Corporation expects to buy any 
spring first patent, 
standard patent, 


$68; gluten feed, $72.12; stock feed, $62; 
hulls, reground, $28.50; 
@82,—all-in 100’s. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand 
corn goods very slow, 
Yellow corn goods steady, with good demand. 
Granulated corn meal, 


hard winter straight, with market higher. 


@12.25; first clear, $9@9.50; 
Receipts, 70,155 bbis, 


WHEAT—Receipts, 185,400 bus. white corn flour, 


$4.25; hominy grits and samp, $4.25; 
there was a decided break in prices at the white corn flakes and cream of maize, $4.75 
The whole situation 
and good offerings are ex- 
pected to continue, 
low, $1.75%; No. 


close of the week. 
OATMEAL—Good demand, 
quoted at $4.20 and cut and ground at $4.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


3 yellow, $1.74%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.74%; No. 2 white, $1.75%; No. 3 
white, $1.74%. Receipts, 2,800 bus. 
OATS—wWhile at times showing some inde- 
pendent strength, were generally in sympa- 
There was little export de- 
Quotations were 82@83c, 
Receipts, 628,000 bus, 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 15 
FLOUR—Closing, 


Oatmeal, cases 19,235 
*Includes 30,305 bbls for export, 
The week's exports were 25,457 bbis flour 
to London and 56,000 bus wheat to Liverpool. 


Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent 
Soft winter patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) 
City mils’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City miiis' winier siraignhit ® 

MILLFEED—Léower in bietaneun, with de- 
light and scattered. 
100-1b sacks, per ton: spring bran, $44@45; 
soft winter bran, 
dlings, $47@48; flour middlings, $59@60; red 
dog, $67@68; city mills’ 





PHILADELPHIA, 
FLOUR—Receipts, 400 bbis, and 13,182,217 


196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter straight, western... 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 
Spring first clear 
Rye flour, white 

WHEAT—Market 
exports, 897,697; 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, 
. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 


bran and middlings, 
WHEAT—Steady; demand fair, movement 1 red winter, $2.39; 
improving. Receipts, 
1,402,580; stock, 3,264,707. 








‘and smutty, $2.84. The United States Grain 
pF ny payer he big: pec yen 
onthe following ule o; iscounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c tnder No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
jo. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

ies Seesatios small, but trade slow and 
market declined 3c. Receipts, 11,821 bus; 
stock, 28,616. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.68@1.69, on spot. 

CORN GOODS—Dull, and market weak in 
sympathy with the downward movement of 
raw material. Quotations: 

§ Kiln-driea— 
ay Gran, yellow meal, fancy.. 

Gran. white meal, fancy .... 
~ Yellow table meal, fancy .... ... 




















100-1b sacks 
«++ $3.65 @3.90 
- 3.65@3.90 
-@3.52% 








White corn flour, fancy ... 
Yellow corn flour, fancy..... ° iy o> 






4 Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 
y Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 

MILLFEED—Offerings light, but 
slow and market easier. Quotations: 





trade 














2 ON SSA ore eee $44.50@ 45.50 

% Sott winter bran .......0..:... 

E Standard middlings 

t Flour middlings ........ 

i Mixed feed ..........+. véeroveaee 50.00 @51.00 

2 i eS rrr ee <r ee ee 65.00 @68.00 

f OATS—Quiet, but market advanced ic un- 

¥ der light offerings. Receipts, 371,194 bus; 

° stock, 364,679. Quotations: 

s No. 1 white 83@83% 
No. 2 white .... 82@82% 

Hi No, 3 white .. 81@81% 

2 No. 4 white 79@79% 

4 OATMEAL—Quiet, and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 






sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 
100-1b sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 


¥ TOLEDO, NOV. 15 
¢ FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.25@10.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 






































































Winter wheat bran ..........+. $. - @44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... «+++» @50.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 54.00@55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee» @77.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 81 cars, 23 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 25 cars, 2 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 24 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 113,400 189,652 40,725 1,100 
Corn, bus..... 31,250 21,250 6,325 8,050 
Oats, bus..... 65,600 180,400 23,610 66,040 
BUFFALO, NOV. 15 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Rae v 
Best patent spring ............. $. -@13.35 
SD EUGNNE. 4 Cosas neewaceces .@ 13.35 
et ls, (avateNwevenesecest -@10.35 
CORSE TOGP 2... ceeds cceccces -@13.35 
Rye, pure white ..........+..+. eoeee@ 7.75 
Se DOPED ces vecosvesasseve cosocQp 9.2968 
Sacked 
ei GEER 6.5 ic oa 6-5 60 esac $.....@42.00 
P Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@46.00 
$ DRM BOON bo Cd cdc revevocaceses - @51.00 
Flour middlings ............... - @56.00 
Red dog, per ton ............+.+. «eee» @66,00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... -@61,25 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... -@59.25 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 76. 00@ 78.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... --@64.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... .. . @65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @68.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
| NAT eed Ore ee ee »@78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -@81.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks.... ‘4. 00@ 4.20 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 


WHEAT—Demand for soft winter wheat, 
the only offerings on track, was very light 
at the close of the week. There were only 
a few cars offered, and holders were asking 
previous prices. 

CORN—Unsettled, owing to the arrivals of 

: new and old mixed, also straight new corn. 
: Old No, 2 yellow sold at $1.65 and new at 
$1.62, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Fair demand until the close of the 
week, when nothing could be done. Few 
cars offered. Closing was 1%c higher than 
last week. No. 1 white, 79%c; No. 2 white, 
79%c; No. 3 white, 78%c; No. 4 white, 77%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some export inquiry at low 
prices. Local maltsters not in the market. 
Old malting was quoted at $1.50@1.55 and 
new at $1.42@1.46, on track or in store. 

RYE—tThere were bids of $1.42 for No. 2, 
on track, through billed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 18 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 





ERO OIE TAPER 


7 Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.40@13.90 
- Standard patent .............5. 13.00 @13.20 
Bakers patent ...............-- 12.60@12.95 


Wiret clear, Jute .i..cesicesccce 
Second clear, jute 
| Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
} today (Nov. 18), in jute, were: 







Medium semolina -@12.20 
Durum flour ......... - @10.70 
SCE ob Siw naaete es 6aete 08 és ". 50@ 8.00 





— 





; WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 








1917 
499,120 
530,205 
563,805 
516,760 


1916 
382,215 
421,770 
417,415 
412,235 


1918 
oo  e Ara 417,760 
Nov. 8. +» 449,590 360,441 
Nov. 8.... 440,615 327,356 
Nov. 1..+.. 454,390 345,370 




















Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


Nov. 22... ...... 101,495 31,395 22,075 
Nov. 15... 1,365 121,100 18,235 11,830 
Nov. 8.... 6,650 19,540 8,785 26,590 
Nov, 1.... 4,916 ...... 10,646 4,990 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- , 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 +. 4,625 
Oct. 4.. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 610 4,475 
Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 62 66,135 286,105 251,410 1,200 5,745 
Oct. 25. 62 66,135 270,590 243,445 750 15,630 
Nov. 1.. 61 64,935 260,735 246,155 ++. 22,850 
Nov. 8.. 58 63,310 236,500 211,270 4,105 


50 48,995 189,320 169,125 416 ‘635 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 18), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 15. 


Nov. 18 Year ago 
errr ero $38.00@39.00 $28.73 @28.81 
Stand. middlings.. 41.00@42.00 30.48@30.64 
Flour middlings... 61.00@52.00 30.17@30.54 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 59.00@60.00 30.14@30.32 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.50@62.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 56.50@57.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 40.00@41.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowft ......-.-.++. 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white*® ...........0+. 7.856@ 7.45 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbIift ....... 10.70@10.80 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 10.50@10.60 
TROMOG OGIO ov ce cectaesscces eoeee@ 4.05 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 22.00@27.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 24.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@45.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00 @35.00 
Linseed oil meal® ..........000% ++ +@76.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on cohtract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
PO CUTER cccccbbececes 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPUM.. o> vc cee sever sses 2.21% 2.18% 
ee ee 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......6s0+ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
MOG WIRE? cecccccsesose 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Barley 
BBP oes Bisics cede Bvcie srnse @ in cnce bec @... 
12. 147@153 66% @68% 131% @132% 110@134 
13. 148@15168 @69% 131% @132% 112@136 
14. 150@154 68% @69% 131%, @132 116@140 
15. 150@15468 @69 132% @133% 116@139 
17. 148@152 68% @69% 135 @135% 116@142 

*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Nov. 16 
poe 15 Nov. 8 1918 

Wheat, bus ......2,456,220 3,242,700 2,043,360 
Flour, bbis ...... “ie 718 28,982 29,051 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,734 4,162 3,969 
Corn, bus ........ 97,200 96,390 115,570 
Oats, bus ........ 289,060 454,580 786,240 
Barley, bus ...... 218,400 354,960 790,230 
os ae Ree 120,400 179,310 187,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 94,580 172,020 250,160 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Yov. 16 
Nov. 15 Nov. 8 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... $25,520 728,360 402,990 
Flour, bbis ...... 494,852 666,531 456,104 
Millstuff, tons ... 20,416 23,014 11,628 
Corn, Dus .....00- 54,340 78,960 51,060 
Oats, bus ........ 303,800 240,340 964,270 
Barley, bus ...... 270,180. 224,510 649,010 
OPE, WEB ckv'e Kose 52,150 43,800 118,150 
Flaxseed, bus 18,880 10,440 139,220 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 16 Nov. 17 











Nov. 15 Nov. 8 1918 1917 
We. 3 Baws: 3.. 875 360 8,341 
No. 1 northern... 51 56 10,900 eee 
No. 2 northern.. 16 7 6,548 oe 
OUNSED vicsesece 6,930 6,473 1,972 vse 
Totals .......+. 1,372 6,896 22,761 601 
In 1916 ....... 9,469 8,932 ste o<e 
In 1915 ....... 3,831 3,385 
Im 18914 25.2... 15,915 15,430 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 


Nov. 15 Nov.8 1918 1917 1916 
Corn ... 4 4 112 6 5 
Oats ....4,432 4,434 2,288 2,506 7,318 
Barley ..1,018 991 716 847 585 
Rye ....6,636 6,487 1,224 452 617 
Flaxseed, 25 22 82 77 172 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FLAXSEED: AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o— Mpl ao Duluth——_. 

Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 11* .. os ona 
Nov. 12... 485 4.76 4.82 4.15 4.66 
Nov. 13 ... 4.88% 4.77% 4.838% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 14... 4.91 4.76 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 15 ... 4.92% 4.79% 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 17°... 4.87% 4.79% 4.83% 4.75 4.66 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Heceipts——., -—In store——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 95 250 339 25 82 77 
Duluth..... 23 220 105 93 411 163 


Totals.... 118 470 444 118 493 240 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 
15, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 











1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ....1,562 1,894 264 394 
PEE i ss 6 kee 571 1,072 398 875 
POtRIB 2. voeeei 2,133 2,966 662 1,269 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











— Nov. 8 ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore ..2,906 25 322 37 4 
Boston ..... 1,273 ane 125 234 14 
Buffalo ....15,972 69 1,290 1,016 448 
Chicago +19,636 296 6,257 2,802 294 
Detroit ..... 77 24 93 160 Sig 
Duluth ..... 3,986 eee 370 4,567 736 
Galveston ...2,908 eos 40 59 61 
Indianapolis. 565 208 251 69 ae 
Kan, City..14,344 29 1,024 285 rr 
Milwaukee’ .2,568 8 990 365 255 
Minneapolis 7,372 4 4,432 6,536 1,018 
N. Orleans. .4,966 109 221 874 
Newp. News. 597 eae 55 200 42 
New York...5,190 16 1,310 180 294 
Omaha ..... 5,542 219 529 209 5 
Peoria ...... 3 37 446 ox oe 
Philadelp’a .2,497 28 388 35 21 
St. Louis ....3,295 19 209 97 6 
Toledo ..... 1,738 7 140 426 4 
Canals ...... 32 ese 118 120 64 
Lakes ...... 669 oes eee 100 50 
Totals ...96,136 1,098 18,610 17,497 4,180 
Last year 136,809 4,152 22,660 10,320 4,744 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increase—Wheat, 339,000 bus. Decreases— 
Corn, 269,000 bus; oats, 432,000; rye, 42,000; 


barley, 64,000. Bonded Increase—Barley, 


6,000 bus, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 




















Nov. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Gy. FRA $8 s0c te des 133 62 102 O60 
) eee 158 202 87 16 
Consolidated .... 422 132 62 34 
oy) a 438 124 65 ee 
Western ........ 209 96 20 21 
jrain Growers .. 198 418 115 ‘ 
Fort William ... 137 416 75 10 
DW, Se sect vcetes 359 290 46 13 
Northwestern ,... 386 33 25 ar 
Port Arthur ..... 474 311 140 be 
Thunder Bay .... 175 342 100 6 
Cem GOS ies 73 67 15 37 
Sask. Co-op. .... 765 288 58 18 
Richardson ...... 188 140 27 6 
Dav. & Smith .... 88 85 12 
RI: a0 606 dhe 0 4,204 3,007 947 162 
FOSP ABO ciccises 14,893 2,373 1,682 279 
Receipts ......... 3,214 927 394 51 
Lake shipments.. 2,170 862 264 87 
Rail shipments .. 133 120 20 1i 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... BS: Moa. 2.Ge Wicvvess cae 
No. 1 northern... 955 No. 2C. W...... 688 
No. 2 northern.. 790 No. 3 C. W...... 659 
No. 3 northern.. 576 Ex. 1 feed ..... 38 
ING, © wnccccdcss ROE. BR RUOG kecucides< 137 
BA avs Cees ece eS Be ee 506 
BMG. © vivcvsierss tee rere 979 
Durum ......... 20 
OUCHOTS wcvecocss 1,610 | at 3,007 
DORE ac cess s ce 4,204 
Exports for Week Ended Nov. 8, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 636,189 ..... 841 811,545 
Boston - 157,000 ..... 20,000 ...... 
Philadelp’a. 471,000 ..... Ces. Se winwe 
Baltimore .. 82,000 ..... 36,000 ccccce 
OU, BaD SOTOD. ceads. sviaw desde 
N. Orleans... 69,000 23,000 12,000 ...... 
CaRAVOURn 30 ROME cl eess Catena |. a0 does 
Montreal ...1,541,000 ..... 103,000 11,000 
Tots., wk.2,213,189 23,000 180,841 822,545 
Prev. week.2,353,373 39,897 324,572 653,582 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Nov. 8, 1919: 


Weed, WOR. ond cede ees 064 oo eink 65,318,542 
I, WOE cbs cawalews ves ks.vasee 8,523,981 
Totals as wheat, bus............ 103,676,456 
COTS DU tcc tes cvedereneeettuwe 1,178,196 
ROOD, WOR Si Aaus's sd So Van baht pes 2 22,405,267 





In order that British traders may have 
a share in the business controlled by 
agents of American packers, the British 
food ministry is preparing to form a 
brokers’ pool for firms whose business has 
been nearly wiped out. 


November 19, 1919 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dururn, Mixn., Nov. 17.—Continua- 
tion of previous fair flour demand was 
reported last week. Interest seemed gen- 
eral. In most cases, however, buyers 
appeared disposed to go slow. Buyers 
in many cases came in to fill out assort- 
ments, for fear stocks might run down 
before they could replenish. Mills ad- 
vanced asking prices another 25c bbl, 
made necessary by the relative high prices 
they are forced to pay for good milling 
wheat. With close of navigation only a 
few weeks away, eastern users have 
shown more interest in filling forward 
needs. Mills have already commenced to 
line up tonnage for final shipments in 
that quarter. 

The durum mill closed a scattered busi- 
ness with the central states, but extremely 
limited in the East.. Strikes at macaroni 
plants in the East have checked demand 
and shipping directions on former sales. 
Asking price of durum was advanced 25c 
bbl. 

Rye dull, with practically no demand 
except from local established trade. The 
fact that boat operations will soon end 
does not move the eastern trade to take 
on early winter supplies, or else their 
needs have been supplied. 

Demand for millfeed slackened, and 
market was inclined to weakness. Small 
lots were being picked up for present 
requirements, also limited volume later 
shipments. Mills are assembling stuff to 
make eastern delivery on contracts. by 
last boats. Cold snap stimulated demand 
early, but the change to milder weather 
reduced interest. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output Per cent 
DEIF, WOOK vivivseccecredoes 27,615 75 
EGE WBE occ vostccvcces 31,755 86 
Beer BO cevecopevivecents 17,310 48 
TwO Years AGO ....-eee veces 41,375 115 


NOTES 

Visitors on ’change last week were J. 
Frank Fraser and George G.-Riegger, of 
Minneapolis, and John D. Shanahan, of 
New York. 

Slow shipping of machinery for the 
feeding plant being installed by the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co. is delaying 
completion of the new addition. 

The Duluth, of the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation fleet, took out the largest 
cargo of flour last week that ever sailed 
from a Lake Superior port. It contained 
6,290 tons, in 90,000 packages. 

The John Owen, which cleared Nov. 
11 with 100,000 bus rye for delivery 
Buffalo, is reported missing, and it is 
believed to have foundered in the heavy 
storm that raged over Lake Superior. 

Barley developed a strong tone last 
week, and prices were marked up 5@8c. 
Buyers apparently want supplies for 
shipment during the next three weeks. 
Oats ruled firmer throughout the week. 

Operators in flaxseed futures did little 
last week. Trading was limited in De- 
cember and May at the maximum fixed 
prices until today, when some May sold 
at 4c under, but later it recovered, and 
closed at the top. 

Rye futures weakened early last week 
under active selling and the withdrawal 
from the market of the export interest. 
Specialists backed away from offerings 
and, with large elevator holdings, prices 
fell off. Later in the week the buying 
interest was again in evidence, and prices 
regained their loss and closed slightly 
higher for the week. 

About 500,000 bus wheat were loaded 
into vessels last week, and 385,000 bus 
barley. Vessel room is reported to have 
been chartered for further shipments. 
Eastern millers have been in this market 
trying to get wheat for shipment before 
the close of navigation. Some tonnage 
may be wanted for last shipment and 
winter storage, but the amount will be 
much smaller than ordinarily. 

Cash wheat premiums today were up 
25c from Saturday, and quotations now 
are as follows: No. 1, $2.90@2.95; No. 2, 
$2.85@2.90; No. 3, $2.80@2.85. No 
wheat above No. 2 and No. 3 was offered 
today. Some of the best grades are com- 
ing up from Minneapolis and going into 
elevators, but are not being offered for 
sale. It will be shipped east for milling 
use. Durum and mixed cars comprise 
the bulk of present receipts. 

F. G. Carson. 
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KRRKKRARARAGREEE MARSRSSAESAD winter wheat flours. Soft winter pat- which are still quite salable at unchanged 
tinua- ents have advanced 2 per cent in the past figures. Spot stocks are thought to be 
1 was month, where springs and hard winters somewhat reduced, but are still in a 
i gen- ree WU WSUS TPT PELL LLG LEE LOTT ELE LTE have gone up about 8 per cent. Soft strong position, owing to their lower (Eyevyeewewvevyeveverw 
eee ae ct ek illenied whiel winter straights and clears have shown al- _ prices. 
uyers our pri hea most no change at all. Even the mar- 
ow steadily upward, the increase producing et for Bion. ser veatively pba on Louis.—The flour market is quiet. Mitwavuxer, Wis., Nov. 17.—There was 
down no marked change in the volume of busi- . ills are very firm in their prices, but no improvement in the demand for feed 
s ad- ness. Inquiry, nowhere very active, was AN UNREASONABLE SITUATION buyers are showing little interest, and the past week. Weather conditions have 
~ bbl enerally reported as fair, although in le ‘mecheieh tha sitet te te Bee GS light business is being done. There moderated, and buyers were holding off, 
, g ‘ ge ® is little chan lifeed. B h uffici ock 
prices the eastern markets resellers did most of market is frankly unreasonable. The little change in millfeed. Bran is having sufficient stocks on hand for the 
illing the business. As during the preceding millers want to dispose of their clears, ag but prices are firm, while middlings present. December feed was held very 
nly a weeks, the demand was for small lots, and can find no market for them; the are dull and easier. See strong, and mills were asking higher 
have mostly of the highest grades; very few Grain Corporation undertakes to release Pritavetenis.—Flour is quiet, jobbers P rices. The trade, however, was not in- 
ward large orders were reported. Buyers clear- a large quantity of wheat, and it has no and bakers being generally supplied for lined to buy. Considerable feed was 
ed'to ly hoped for lower prices soon, but apparent effect on the market; with a current needs and holding off. The mar- sold last month for December delivery, 
ie te seemed by no means sure they would be large crop and by no means inordinate ket is firm, however, and mill limits are and buyers would like to see more activ- 
in any great hurry to come. exports to date, good milling wheat is ex- generally advanced. Feed is quiet under ity in November feed before making new 
bust otin-Wieae grroateate ceptionally hard to get. It is strange to light offerings. purchases. 
-mely is Nathan’ heiihed ok talline Wheit think that, only a few months ago, every New Orteans.—Flour is stronger, with Heavy feeds were dull, and are grad- 
aroni ; oo d toi & ec ow No 2 and one was wondering what would happen patents 30@40c higher. ually working closer to bran price. In- 
mand ; "oe shore ae ia both posts when the price of wheat dropped far be- quiry continues fair from all sections, but 
ws o 4 a aps hee ne Bhege- rd low the government guaranty. The farm- ganna there is no business of any volume. Ship- 
d 25c ennai The Genin ionereiions i > er, however, is probably not troubled even | }} pers have moderate stocks, and are anx- 
. I considerable antiti s of ite wheat ty We memeey of Sech HORMETINE fe he F HE EEKS uRO PUT food hes boon end be thee ie 
aie . c _ a - o Seg ge - may once have done. eae stag rat Dehn ok feed has been placed in transit, jobbers 
The whol saan ‘as the qovertanent aussie ea Ri the eat bp Baa im gcd as nnd 
end Mg , t Il It had, f ther CREERE AEE LEIS EEA EDO ts The attached table gives the flour output e ast the demand will show improve- 
take has no springs to sell. Om, SUESEeE ; at milling centers for the last two weeks ment. With the strength in the coarse 
- more, no apparent effect on winters, pre- § TELEGRAPHIC with comparisons, in bbls: "grains, there is al feeli 
their sumably because the quality of the wheat j " ‘Nov. 16 Nov. 17 ices will > + Mesa 
thus to be released is felt to be uncer-  “™°3"#88¥eeeeewsvans is 6688 Nov. 15 Nov.8 1918 1917 Oe s will advance, especially bran. 
and gine 4 Minneapolis ....449,590 440,615 360,440 530,205 orthwestern mills have been holdin 
small tain. What has become of all the good aa i » . St. Paul ....... 9,280 15,435 3,945 ...... very firm, but have considerable feed sold 
’ milling wheat is a question no one ap- re rhe Mactnweerere thi eg ee a of puluth-Superior 27,615 31,755 17,310 40,245 for both November and December deli 
esent pears able to answer; a good deal of it is e Northwestern Miller, Nov. 18.) Milwaukee ..... 16,800 15,600 5,000 6,000 - er Can 
later bly still held f di : : ery. Jobbers have been offering track 
ff to presumably sti eld on farms and in Ba.timore.—Springs and hard winters Totals ....... 503,285 503,405 386,697 576,450 stuff at a discount, in order to avoid 
“ee country elevators. The flood of requisi- continue to move upward. Soft winters Outside mills*..189,320 ...... 169,125 ...... demurrage. Flour ” middlin s d red 
B. BY tions for government-held wheat, and the are weak and as slow as ever. Something d ; gs and re 
nand acd Ehiek thee valeune of thls wheat b i tm ; nee Met oo Ag’gate sprg.692,605 ...... 555,822 ...... og were rather dull, and values are 
a <piea fact that the release of this wheat has is being done in hard winters within the gt. Louis ...... 44,900 38,100 24,700 39,500 gradually working lower. There has been 
had no influence on market prices, to- range of quotations. Northwestern and _ St. Louist ..... 54,950 54,400 38,700 56,300 no heavy feeding as yet, but pastur i 
gether show clearly enough how marked southwestern millers in instances are Buffalo ........ 116,800 128,050 89,850 175,400 bout ri y pr see. sti 
se dees te te Gee oe welllbes Gee Sein 20 f - : Rochester ..... 12,950 14,500 7,300 16,700 out over, and prospects are that more 
: ge : ar @ alking $20 for flour by New Year's, Chicago ....... 22,750 28,250 22,750 23,250 liberal buying will soon be in order. 
oant concerned, based on the short crop and the belief Kansas City.... 73,000 83,500 57,800 81,100 There was no particular d d in th 
rs THE OUTPUT that the government has nothing but poor mons ners: ae yd tee! $12,280 276,615 central states ‘ebbene being out of the 
‘ . sp,  SPTMANA aaceereee Bey > SOU cee te eee ‘ , 
48 The week’s flour output dropped slight- stuff and will export every pound of it. Toledo <2. 2... 29,700 26,900 31,500 48,900 market most of the time. Local mills 
115 ly from the figures of the week before, So far the trade refuses to get excited, Toledof ....... 45,880 40,690 52,835 83,590 were supplying the needs for the present 
} “ = : Mees Senhvillee? oe ‘ oe a8 ’ 
mills running on the average at about 75 hey as nen as to flour and middlings, tana, Orie anaes Mise? 3s'sie "ie aoe Feed bought early in the month from the 
— per cent of capacity. The mills in the %"@ generally inactive. Seattle ... . 28,435 48,545 38,625 52,675 Northwest is arriving, and there is no 
gre: Toledo district showed a definite gain, Kansas Crry.—With continued ad- T#°om@ -----:- 55,385 59,425 47,610 52,430 scarcity of supplies. Bids were received 
g from 59 per cent to 64, and the Pacific vances in wheat, flour prices are sharply a pes for December feed, but mill d 
» of . : F F i ; : PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY ed, but mills and ship- 
Coast mills continued to run close to 100 but very irregularly higher. Some mills reabhie 3 ’ sa pers were holding at prices that prevent- 
u per cent of capacity. As throughout the have advanced as much as 30c over the of mice on hte ae toe be ed much business. 
1€ ¢ 4 , WER shile a ‘i s re s s. : 
Du. fall, the rate of operation was well ahead . week-end, while others possessing surplus figures represent the relation of actual week- Southwestern markets were somewhat 
* of the rate a year ago, which, with the wheat are not fully following the wheat ly output of flour, as reported to The North- easier. Early in the week there was a 
ying complete absence of export business, is advance, but are trying to make new sales pr gy egg output on full’ good demand from the South, and west- 
sufficient proof of the healthiness of do- in realization of wheat profits. Trade as ¥ en ere ee oe Sethaw os ern jobbers were reselling feed bought 
ran- mestic demand, even at a time which is a whole is fair, but there appears to be Nov.15 Nov.8 1918 1917 for November delivery. The call, how- 
gest characterized as dull. some tendency among buyers to hold off Minneapolis ...... 82 80 69 103 ever, slackened early this week, and bids 
ilec : Sane St. Pal ...0,.cc00 39 66 38 2° + : 
ao cucemase iit ‘Saite ow Facewss on account of the high prices asked. Duluth-Superior .. 75 86 48 1i2 Were re uced. Oat feed strong and 
The rate and extent of the increase in Curcaco—The strength shown in the MiliwanKee ae 4 7 50 higher, prices advancing $1@1.50 ton. 
, quotations on top grades of patent flours better grades of wheat, both spring and en see. <= +2 OP ta 57 107 There was an improved demand from 
ov. is indicated in the following table, which hard winter, has reflected on the value Average spring.. 75 74 52 105 mixers, and offerings were not very free. 
at gives average prices quoted on the days 0f flour materially in the past Le vy Goede <a oe Ls - so Hominy feed strong, following the ad- 
- indicated, as reported to The Northwest- four days. Minneapolis mill brands have Buffalo... eothaus 10 12 BA 102 vente In cosh grein, 
avy ern Miller, in four markets, two western been marked up 25c to the retail trade Rochester ........ 70 78 39 83 There was little activity in the eastern 
‘ and two eastern: since Saturday, and are quoted on the Chicago .......... 86 89 85 89 markets. Jobbers, however, were making 
last Nov. 18 Nov. 11 Nov. 4 Oct.2s  asis of $14.10 in small lots to grocers wanes aes: 3 ot b3 1 bids for December shipment, and some 
D 8c. Spring ........ $13.65 $13.45 $12.85 $19.70 and small dealers, This also applies to Omaha 9 100 ., business was done. No particular call 
for Hard winter .. 12.65 12.35 11.80 11.70 25 spri Toledo 56 70 02 y i i 
ae iene. aRoh ieee 400k aKaE pe ripe upper grades from spring ja at 8 ee "° aes pic egy cage prey we my? is consid- 
isd Through these four weeks, straight i ae le gL Ln = 4 aC iving daily. The. poppe ay 
c. g a oe Pn ge s Boston.—There is a better demand for Portland, Oregon. .100 98 7 s9 are arriving daily. The small trade has 
ttle grades followed closely the rise in short spring wheat and Kansas hard wheat Seattle .........4. 53 92 82 112 not been buying to any extent, but large 
De- patents, while clears remained virtually Guan ts & tek wer, Ok general TacOMA «..++++++- 97 104 81 91 dealers are of the opinion that, ‘as soon 
” ] “ ¢ ay _— oe = _— , - 
ned unchanged. From all markets the re- advance of 25@50c ths GAtt winter Minbale. ics. cede: 95 100 61 91 8 the weather becomes colder, buying 
ports are agreed as to the unwillingness : . " z 5 will be liberal ] d 
old t ' flours are quiet and unchanged with Flour output for week ending Nov, 15 at on a liberal scale and present 
inal of buyers to take anything but the most gine trediere 0 sell, Miliiteas te uiet all above points shows a decrease of 5 per stocks soon absorbed. Transit stuff at 
expensive grades; and, of course, the lack ~~. bess rs quiet, cent from week ending Nov. 8 junction points moved fairly well 
¢ al ket f " with the market easier. Corn meal and *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- - 7 ? 
of any adequate market for clears, even A ide of Mi Wiscon trad 
eek t ae dae tedinae Chale weal 1 oatmeal are in better demand, and held ide of Minneapolis and Duluth. sin trade was very slow. Most 
I at a price far below their relative value, steadil +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, dealers have fair supplies on hand and 
We is one important cause for the high price y: but controlled in that city. with sil li fill i ‘ 
est. of patents New Yorx.—The past few days have tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 4 =e. We ed, they are in no im- 
- , 2 3 / Kanss¢ d - i 
ngs It is probable that the sugar shortage, seen further substantial advances in flour sas City. Tn ee ee ee aa a Prem . feed. The milder 
re in restricting the output of cake and prices, but this has in no wise changed {Flour made by central states mills, in- yoy a checked buying. Pasturage 
ing pastry bakers, has a good deal to do with _the attitude of buyers. The only prices “'{in& those bf Moledo. is still good for this season of the year. 
ces A ~ - bd Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
tl the relatively unchanged prices of soft not radically changed are those of clears, ciuding Nashville H. N. Witsow 
tly t oN. , 
po = ———— : a a en ———— = 
led SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
us 3 Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 18. Flour per bbl of 196 It cked in 140-Ib jut 98- 
ave : Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. io rae er mre PR: ES Se ae 
its. FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orlean Nashvill 
cet Spring first patent .........esceeeeeeseeeeee $12.80@13.40 $13.40@13.90 $.....@..... $12.30@12.80 $14.50@14.85 $13.25@14.00 $13.50@13.75 $14.00@14.50 $13.35@13.95 fetter win 
vad Hard winter patent .........seeeeceeeeeeees 12.50@12.65 .....@.....  12.20@12.90 11.80@12.20 .....@..... 12.25@13.00 13.00@13.50 12.25@13.50 12.80@18.40 .....@..... 
a pee Eee TPS rae eet ree S ee ee 11.30@11.50 6... @eeeee cues @eeees  10.50@10.90 9 60...@.....  10.25@10.50 = .....@....- — 11,00@11.50 11.10@11.30 10.50@11.75 
S Spring standard patent 12.50@12.75 18.00@18.20 .....@.....  12.00@12.30 13.25@13.85 12.50@13.25 12.80@13.25 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50  12.70@13.20 
n Hard winter straight .... 12.10@12.40 = .....@..... 11.10@11.60 10.75@11.50 12.00@12.85 11.50@12.25 12.00@12.50 .....@.....  11.60@12.55 11.25@11.75 
be Soft winter straight .........seeeeseeeeeeee IRDRRRNE ic iiy cis sd: eget cosids 9.60@10.00 10.00@10.25 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@10.50 10.25@10.75 10.75@10.90  10.25@10.40 
Spring first Clear ........0scccveccceseccnes 9.00@ 9.30 8.70@ 9.00 .....@...-. 9.00@ 9.30 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 9.75@10.25 9.25@10.00 .....@..... -@..... 
up Hard winter first clear .........+e+eeeeeeees 8.75@ 9.00) .....@.u..s 9.00@10.00 8.50@ 8.75  9.40@10.00 8.50@ 9.00 1... @iscee — vveee@eaeee 9.60@ 980 .....@..... 
nay Soft winter first Clear ......cseeeeeeveeveees 8.50@ 8.75 san Qs int elie. tam a 8.50@ 9.00 5 se SAD vin é Se Sere é odd se bens 10.00@10.50 Te, Pee 8.00@ 8.20 
2, WEG NW nk cis'vw swede vivenes ys ceed 7.30@ 7.50 7.35@ 7.45 Tf NET peep 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.55@ 8.10 8.00@- 8.40  ...2-@eecee cere Qenese 
‘Ie Rye flour, standard .........e+seeeeeeeeeees 6.40@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.25 SYST eet Pee it 2A ee ey ees: Sees) ore @..... 
ed FEED— 
fi GN oar Sai krtennccces> re anaes + 40.25@40.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... +006. @.- ..-@. 44.00@45.00 44.50@ 45.50 44.00@44.50 60... @ereee eee @enees 
ra Hard winter bran ......0...ccccssceeceses cieee@acees — evees@seses 36.20@87.00  39.00@41.00 cae. weet Deccee  ceeee@evsee eevee @44.50 41.00@ 42.00. .... @...- 
od Soft winter bran ......... NEiadanw plans eee 41,00@ 41.25 ee @Diseee cover @eeeee 39,00 41.00 yb sas 45.00@46.00 45.50@46.50 .....@45.00 .....@.....  41.50@42.50 
Ms Standard middlings (brown shorts). 45.00@45.50  41.00@42.00 46.00@47.00 ..... @48. ..@... 47.00@48.00 48.50@49.50 49.50@51.00 .....@50.00 .....@...-- 
ng Flour middlings (gray shorts)..... cavee@ ose  51.00@52.00  48.00@50.00  52.00@55.00 me NF 58.00@59.00 58.00@59.00 51.00@52.00 59.00@60.00  565.00@59.00 
ise Red dog (low-grade) .......++++- : vee @64.00  59.00@60.00 ese @eneee eee @eveee -@.....  67.00@68.00 65.00@68.00 .....@63.00  .....@69.00 +... @.-.-- 
. F amily patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ........ epasesc Se tgeenneut, .. Reale geeee $9.80@10.00 $9.90 @10.10 $11.70@11.80 «vee @14.25 $12.75 @13.80 
Ban Francisco ..ssvecrervevvevveee seers @11.90 10.30 @10.70 10.80@11.00 12.30 @12.50 13,75 @14.50 12.60@13.00 
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With the East and Southeast out of 
line on soft wheat flour prices 50@75c 
bbl under the government price of $9.65, 
track, coast terminals, for interior mill 
products, and California business handi- 
capped by the continuation of the long- 
shoremen’s strike there, business is con- 
fined to local trade, which, however, con- 
tinues to be good. 

Some bids have been made recently 
from the Orient at a workable basis, 
namely, $11.40 bbl, c.i.f. Hongkong, for 
blue-stem cut-off. Cut-off is quoted here 
round $9.90@10.10 bbl, and as delivery 
cost at Hongkong is about $1.40 bbl, 
business is workable. These offers are, 
however, sporadic, and but little business 
is being worked. A fair volume of flour 
has been going to Manila, but prices are 
now out of line. 

Blue-stem family patent is quoted at 
$11.55 bbl, basis 49’s; Kansas fancy pat- 
ent, $12@12.10, basis cotton ¥%’s; Dakota 
first patent, $14.05; Montana first patent, 
$13@ 14.05. 

Millfeed is in good demand at $39 ton 
for mill-run in mixed cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 52,800 28,935 53 
Last week .......- 52,800 48,545 92 
Year ago ......... 46,800 38,623 81 
Two years ago .... 46,800 52,677 112 
Thre@¢ years ago ... 40,800 28,678 70 
Four years ago .... 40,800 27,898 67 
Five years ago .... 40,800 20,346 49 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 55,385 97 
Last week ........ 57,000 59,425 104 
Year ago .......+. 57,000 47,609 83 
Two years ago .... 57,000 52,435 91 
Three years ago ... 57,000 61,242 89 
Four years ago .... 51,000 26,218 61 


BECOMES MANAGER SPERRY’S TACOMA MILL 


F. B. Burke, who for the last five years 
has been assistant manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s Tacoma mill, was recently 
made manager. Mr. Burke well merits 
the advancement to the new position, hav- 
ing demonstrated by the efficient dis- 
charge of his duties as assistant manager 
his high standing in the trade, and by his 
thorough mastery of the duties of the 
mill’s management that he is thoroughly 
qualified for his new position. 

Owing to the great increase of the 
work which has fallen on his shoulders, 
J. D. Armstrong, for many years man- 
ager of the Tacoma mill, on account of 
the rapid growth of the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s interests on the north Pacific Coast 
and on account of frequent absences of 
Mr. Armstrong necessitated by his su- 
pervision of the other mills of this com- 
pany, Mr. Burke has frequently had the 
management of the Tacoma plant on his 
hands. 

Mr. Armstrong retains supervisory 
management of the Sperry mills on the 
north Pacific Coast, with the title of 
manager Northwest mills. He has been 
associated with the Sperry Flour Co. for 
the last 42 years, and his duties have 
become so arduous since the construction 
of the new mill at Spokane, Wash., and 
the tion of the mill at Creston, 
Wash., that it has become necessary that 
he divest himself of a part of his duties 


at Tacoma. J. K. Smith will continue as 
manager of the company’s Spokane mill, 
and E. B. Danforth has become manager 
of its Creston mill. 


NOTES 
Cereal quotations, per cases of 36 
packages: rolled oats, $4.80; wheat 


flakes, $5; pancake flour, $5.50. 

The Shelley (Idaho) Mill & Elevator 
Co. mill, which has been operated under 
lease by the Holley Milling Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, will hereafter be operated by John 
F. Shelley and associates. 

The bag situation is improving, suffi- 
cient supplies being on passage from 
Calcutta to Seattle and in transit from 
San Francisco to take care of require- 
ments for government flour purchases. 

There is a fairly active trade in coarse 
grains at the following quotations: 46-lb 
eastern barley, $65 ton, prompt; 40-lb 
eastern Washington standard feed barley, 
$67 ton, sacked, prompt; 38-lb eastern 
white clipped oats, $54.50 ton, prompt; 
No. 3 yellow eastern corn, December, 
$57.50 ton. 

M. W. Hunt, until recently .superin- 
tendent Portland (Oregon) Flouring 
Mills Co., and C. B. Stout, formerly man- 
ager Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., have acquired control of the plant of 
Yates & Donelson, at Memphis, Tenn.., 
consisting of a 750-bbl flour and 1,800-bbl 
corn meal mill. 

The requirement of permits for ship- 
ments of wheat from the interior to tide- 
water was abrogated this week by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 
Shipments of wheat to north Pacific 
Coast terminals since July 1 have been 
approximately 10,000 cars, which is with- 
in a few cars of the same receipts a_year 
ago. 

Officers elected by the Dalles (Oregon) 
Council of the Association of Profes- 
sional Millers: J. C. Yager, superintend- 
ent Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., presi- 
dent; L. A. Herstein, first vice-president ; 
W. V. Chambers, second vice-president; 
E. H. Storey, third vice-president; B. T. 
Pillars, secretary; O. C. Spencer, treas- 
urer. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. announces 
the inauguration of a service between the 
Pacific Coast and Baltimore, to begin 
with the Valdez and Juneau. Both ships 
are now in the Atlantic, and the Valdez 
will load at Baltimore late this month. 
Ports of call on this coast will include 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. Sailings will be made every 
45 days from Seattle and Baltimore. 


Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, July 1-Nov. 1, 1919, according to 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, were: 
to Europe, 606,622 bbls, against 656,170 
last year; to California, 140,764, against 
170,348; to the Orient, 29,259, against 
none; to Hawaii, 15,542 bbls, against 
none. Wheat shipments for the same 
period this year: to Europe, 339,359 bus, 
against none; to California, 5,634, against 
1,417; to Hawaii, 16,221, against none. 

The filing of a petition with the city 
council of Spokane, Wash., by the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., for the vacation of 
streets and alleys running through prop- 
erty it acquired two years ago for a mill 
site has caused the circulation of a report 
that the company intends to proceed 
with the construction of a new mill at 


Spckane. The officers of the company 
state, however, that it has nothing definite 
in view at the present time, and has not 


even started to draw plans, 


The West Islay, which sailed from As- 
toria, Oregon, July 23, via the Panama 
Canal, for France, with a bulk cargo of 
wheat, is reported by W. C. Keeney, 
quartermaster of the vessel, to have dis- 


last year, appear to put at rest the fre- 
quent statements made on this coast in 
certain quarters that wheat cannot be 
sent via the canal without injury from 
heating. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Oregon, Nov. 15.—The local 
flour market is described by millers as 
quiet, but with wheat high, flour prices 
are holding very firm on the basis of 
$11.75 for family patents and $11.75@ 
12.35 for bakers, hard wheat. Some of 
the millers would be disposed to lift the 
market, but there is strong opposition to 
such action in other quarters. 

Millfeed is steady, with mill-run quoted 
at $39 in ton lots. Rolled and ground 
barley is $2 higher this week, at $70. 
Rolled oats stand at $60 and cracked 
corn at $74. 

Wheat-buying in the country is slack, 
as farmers have but little hard wheat left 
and that is the kind the mills want. The 
government resale announcement had no 
effect in lowering hard wheat premiums, 
as it has practically no wheat of this 
character to sell. The 7c storage charge 
specified is equal to the soft wheat pre- 
mium that has been prevailing, so the 
federal plan makes no change there. 

Withdrawal of the individual permit 
system, announced Thursday, will cause 
no congestion at terminals here, it is 
thought, as the car shortage is very bad. 

Barley is the strong feature of the 
coarse grain market, owing to the small- 
ness of stocks here, and high prices South 
and East. Closing bids at the local ex- 
change were: blue barley, $66.25@66.50 
ton; feed barley, $66@66.50; eastern bulk 
barley, $64@64.25; sacked oats, $54@ 
$54.50; eastern clipped oats, $52@53.75; 
old corn, $59.75; new corn, $56@57.50. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 42,600 42,620 100 
Last week ........ 42,600 41,847 98 
Year ago ....eeeee 40,500 28,808 71 
Two years ago..... 33,000 30,591 89 


J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Nov. 15.—Premiums for 
wheat continued to advance in both Utah 
and Idaho during the week, climbing to 
55¢ bu over the government guaranty on 
purchases of hard wheat, which reached 
its maximum figure of $2.55 bu in this 
district. Soft wheat prices were also ad- 
vanced, and mills are offering $2.12 bu, 
in contrast with a very limited number 
of sales a few weeks ago at the govern- 
ment guaranty to the United States 
Grain Corporation. 

Millers report that there are indica- 
tions of the supply becoming rapidly de- 
pleted, and that some mills are without 
adequate supply to continue operation 
for any exhentied period. Lifting of the 
permit system, however, has caused grain 
to move a little more freely to the ter- 
minal markets, and this is expected to 
help in the general distribution. 

lour prices have been quickly affected 
by the increase in wheat. Hard wheat 
patents are selling at $12 bbl f.o.b. Og- 
den, with soft wheat patents at $11 and 
standard at $10.50, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. Soft wheat patent prices have been 
quoted at $11 bbl, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, and $10.20 for 
standard grades. Demand for flour has 
been stronger, bookings and contracts 
have been active, and mills rate at 
capacity, despite the prospective deple- 
tion of the eupply. 

With millfeed prices remaining about 
the same, $45 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, demand 
for the week was fair, with Pacific Coast 
orders stronger. 

NOTES 3 

J. S. Smith, formerly with the Lex- 
ington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., has 
accepted a position with the sales depart- 
ment of the Holley Milling Co., of Og- 
den, and will handle the Utah-Wyoming 
territory. 

Organization of the Globe Mill Mutual 
Association, to care for the sick and in- 
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ured, has been perfected employees 
i the Globe Grain & Eletator Co. in 
Ogden. This will provide additional com- 
pensation to that given under the Utah 
state workmen’s compensation act. 
Flag-raising ceremonies were held last 
Monday at both the Sperry Flour Co. 
and the Globe Grain & Elevator Co. 
plants, business men of Ogden being in- 
vited to both events. An inspection of 
the Sperry plant followed the ceremonies 
there, the elevator being in operation. 
The Oregon Short Line has requested 
the Salt Lake district freight committee 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration for authorization of new rates on 
seed from Ogden and Salt Lake City to 
Peoria, Chicago and Duluth of $1.44 per 
100 Ibs, and to Memphis of $1.371, in 
lieu of $1.50, minimum weight 24,000 Ibs. 


Charles Barnard, milling engineer 
with the Wolf Co., has returned to Port- 
land, Oregon, after an inspection of the 
Holley Milling Co. plants in Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming. He supervised the ad- 
justment of equipment for the proper 
blending of wheat from central and 
mountain states, made necessary by vari- 
ations in moisture content. 


Destruction of the construction tower 
for the Sperry Flour Co. mill was one 
of the results of a heavy windstorm in 
Ogden this week.. However, building 
work on the plant was not delayed 
through this accident, the company pro- 
ceeding to run concrete mixture direct 
from the mixing plant to the foundation 
walls of the basement. The tower will be 
reconstructed. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SCHEME OF WORLD FINANCE 


Co-operation of Great Britain and United 
States Toward This End Is Report That 
Gains Credence at the Capital 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 15.—A re- 
port that the United States and Great 
Britain are co-operating in a scheme of 
finance designed to enable the two na- 
tions jointly to finance the trade of the 
world, gained ground here this week by 
virtue of the fact that on the same day 
call rates in New York jumped to 25 per 
cent, the highest rate in years, and word 
reached Washington that the Bank of 
England contemplates raising its discount 
rate to 7 per cent. Simultaneously, Gov- 
ernor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is in New York consulting with 
important banking interests. 

A week or more ago the Federal Re- 
serve Board in one of its regular state- 
ments strongly intimated the desirability 
of raising the discount rate, to check 
speculation, but the stock exchanges have 
continued busy, and money which is 
greatly needed for legitimate commercial 
purposes has been put to non-productive 
use. Both countries are desirous of at- 
tracting the money of the world, and 
_— have the machinery with which to 

o it. 

It is now said abroad that Great Brit- 
ain is seeking foreign capital, in conse- 
quence of the enormous recent expansion 
of her trade, and the movements in the 
money markets of the two countries 
promise to proceed together. It is pos- 
sible that the speculative trend in the 
United States may be checked sufficiently 
to render another advance in the redis- 
count rate unnecessary, but the tendency 
in Great Britain may have its reflection 
here. ° 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Loss and Damage of Grain in Transit 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
reprinted and distributed the tentative 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in Docket No. 9009, on “Loss 
and Damage of Grain in Transit,” to- 
gether with reports and briefs submitted 
to the Commission by the shippers’ and 
carriers’ conference committees. 





Bean Growers’ Office Moves 
San Francisco, Car., Nov. 15.—The 
directors of the California Bean Growers’ 
Association, with 1,500 members, have 
voted to. move their headquarters to San 
Francisco, according to a statement is- 
sued by J. M. Bigger, a director of the 


association, 
R. C. Mason. 
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The demand for flour in this city is de- 
cidedly brisk and millers all seem busy, 
though the supply of wheat is not as free 
as could be desired. For six weeks and 
more there have been fair receipts of 
over-sea wheat, yet the exceeding slowness 
in clearing vessels at the docks and the 


difficulty in moving the stuff away from . 


the wharves and warehouses greatly re- 
duces its value to this city. 

Imported flour has become decidedly 
scarce in and about London, so much so 
that, although the commission has 
stopped giving out any flour to millers, 
it is with great difficulty that any has 
been scraped up during the past two 
weeks for distributors. Last week the al- 
location was made on Friday, the last 
market day in the week, and even then 
the amount distributed is said to have 
been only little more than a third of a 
normal allowance. 

It is credibly stated that about a fort- 
night ago some imported flour had to be 
shipped from Leith to make up the nec- 
essary allocation. That this shortage of 
imported flour is due to the exhaustion of 
stocks in and about this port is proved 
by the fact that recently a milling firm, 
which had to draw a considerable amount 
of such flour, was requested to make over 
its portion to the commission, being 
promised an extra allowance of wheat to 
make up the deficiency. 

Arrivals of foreign flour in this port 
have been comparatively small for six 
weeks, though in the last fortnight there 
have been received over 125,000 sacks, 
but with the exception of 8,000 sacks all 
came from Australia. Rather more than 
half the balance was made up of Chinese 
flour. 

It is probable that the stocks of im- 
ported flour still remaining in different 
parts of the United Kingdom are suf- 
ficient to cover requirements for a while, 
but it looks as if London would have to 
be supplied from other parts of the king- 
dom, just as happened in the earlier 
months of this year, when heavy ship- 
ments were brought to the Thames from 
the Mersey. 

A significant warning has been issued 
to millers here in the shape of advice not 
to use more strong wheat than can be 
helped, which means that Manitoba wheat 
is to be scarce in the near future. The 

rohibition against the dispatch of flour 
y rail for more than 100 miles from the 
mill of origin has been canceled, but 
transport difficulties and  freightage 
charges will doubtless still militate 
against any free supply of country flour 
to London. 

MILLFEED 

The supply of millfeed is better, but 
still inadequate to buyers’ wants. Mid- 
dlings and bran — make the official 
prices of £14 10s and £12 10s, respec- 
tively, per ton. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still irregular, 
which is easy to understand when we 
consider the high value set on oats in 
Scotland and the collapsed state of the 
foreign oat market, due to heavy for- 
ward purchases here of Plate oats. Mid- 
lothian on spot has further declined, or- 
dinary cuts standing at £39 10s per ton, 
while the better quality does not make 
more than £40. All cuts of Aberdeen 
have lost about 30s on the week, being 


priced at £36 10s. All cuts of American 
are obtainable at £32 10s. At last there 
are some Midlothian rolled oats on spot, 
offered at £41 10s@£42 per ton. Aber- 


*deen are held at £39 and Irish at £38, 


while American are 10s cheaper at £32 
10s. 
SILVER AT CURRENCY VALUE 

Every.day there has been a further 
rise in silver, and the closing price to- 
day was 664d per oz on spot, while the 
forward price was 64%,d. The continued 
demands from China are sending the 
price up, and for the first time in the 
history of this country silver has reached 
the point, viz., 66d per oz, at which fresh- 
ly minted silver token coins are worth 
their value as metal. It is understood 
that an order will be issued at once mak- 
ing the melting of silver currency il- 
legal. At present the amount in circula- 
tion represents £50,000,000, as against 
£15,000,000 before the war, but most of 
it is somewhat worn and it would not 
pay, at the current price, for any one to 
melt it down. 

SCARCITY OF CHANGE IN PARIS 

There is such a scarcity of silver cur- 
rency in Paris that all kinds of expedi- 
ents for change are used. In many cafés 
and bars the pewter counters and card- 
board checks used by the waiters to as- 
certain the value of the beverages they 
serve are being sold to regular customers 
in 5f and 10f lots, and are accepted in 
payment. Other tradespeople are issuing 
money of their own—a slip of paper 
stamped with their address and bearing 
different values, 50c, 1f, 2f, etc. These 
are sold to customers in the same way as 
counters. 

As a result of this scarcity of change, 
there is a great deal of trafficking in sil- 
ver, in spite of warnings from the gov- 
ernment. Traffickers are ready to pay as 
much as 140f in notes for 100f in silver, 
and this kind of business is particularly 
active in the central markets, where small 
change can be brought in from the coun- 
try. It was generally believed that the 
Bank of France was bound to change 
paper for silver money, but the maxi- 
mum amount it would so handle was 10f. 
Hoarding is said to be the cause of the 
shortage. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 27 

It is strange that, at a time when there 
is talk of removing the bread subsidy, 
the question of extending the subsidy to 
oatmeal as well has been revived in Par- 
liament. The time is surely inopportune 
for such a move, unless it is done to 
embarrass an already harassed govern- 
ment. It has previously been pointed out 
that Scotland in particular feels the pres- 
ent great disparity between the prices 
for flour and for oatmeal, and the recent 
sharp rise in the price of the latter com- 
modity has intensified the grievance. 

Fortunately, the price is steadily reced- 
ing, and a further fall in the quotations 
of Midlothian oatmeal millers is almost 
inevitable. At present the price of Scot- 
tish northern milled oatmeal is 85s per 
280 lbs, against the Midlothian price of 
95s. This difference of 13s is not nat- 
ural, and' the Edinburgh millers may be 
expected to modify it at this week’s mar- 
ket. The present price of Scottish oats 
is 58@60s per qr and good milling oats 


even at the latter figure should make ‘ 


oatmeal at about 90s per 280 lbs. With 
the present siack demand the Midiothian 
price inevitably will fall. 
MORNING ROLL REAPPEARS 

The relaxation of the food orders pro- 
hibiting the sale of freshly baked bread 
has led to the revival in all Scottish indus- 
trial centers of the morning roll, which 
has been absent from the breakfast tables 
for two and a half years. The public 


hails the return of the rolls, and bakers 
cannot meet the demand for them. Mean- 
time the baking trade in Scotland is 
again in the throes of labor demands, in- 
cluding the question of the early start in 
the morning. The men’s demand in this 
respect would not endanger the produc- 
tion of rolls for the breakfast table, but 
it would probably lead to much material 
going wrong in the bread factories, owing 
to the haste which would be required to 
meet the day’s trading needs. However 
much the food cranks dislike the fact, the 
public still favors white bread and fresh- 
ly baked bread. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 27 


The allocations last week were all of 
spring wheat flour, the quality of which 
is giving entire satisfaction. There are 
some slight alterations in the terms on 
flour. In future, bakers will pay for 
their flour cash against delivery order, 
less 1d discount to the pound sterling. 
The general feeling is that any altera- 
tion was unnecessary, providing govern- 
ment control of flour is likely to come to 
an end within the next two or three 
months. The demand for flour is very 

d. Bakers are eager for all allocated. 
The call for G.R. flour is equally brisk, 
but supplies are not plentiful. 

Stocks of wheat are sufficient, and 
mills are running full time. Country dis- 
tricts are not very well supplied with 
strong over-sea flour, and many of the 
small bakers have just cause to com- 
plain of the difficulty in competing in 
quality with the large town bakers, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of sponging flours. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal has not been brisk 
during the week. American is still on 
offer at £32 per ton, spot or passage, but 
owing to the lower price as compared 
with homemade, some inroads have been 
made into stocks, and sellers are not easy 
to deal with. Irish oatmeal is still at 
about £34 per ton, but demand is poor 
for the time of the year, despite the 
colder weather. 

FEED 

Mill offals maintain their position, both 
as to price and demand. It is almost 
impossible to buy from the mills at the 
present time; but merchants have some 
little lots on hand, and although the de- 
mand is not as eager as a week ago, it is 
not slack. Belgian pollard has been of- 
fered freely, and it is reported that an- 
other large -consignment is due. Prices 
are unchanged at £14 for bran and £16 
for pollards, sacks included. 

Some irregularity in the price of In- 
dian meal has led to the government 
stepping in and fixing the retail price at 
23s per 112 lbs in quantities of 112 lbs 
and upwards, and millers’ price to re- 
tailers is fixed at 22s. Of course, any 
miller can sell as low as he likes; but 
must not exceed this limit. Ten days ago 
there were sellers of Indian meal at 20s 
per 112 Ibs. It is reported that a cargo 
of South African meal is due to arrive 
off the coast, so there will be no shortage 
of this class of feedingstuffs if it is 
brought into the Irish market. 

Linseed cakes are offered more freely, 
American being quoted at £24 2s 6d 
f.o.b. Liverpool for shipment from Liver- 
pool, either to Dublin or Belfast, in 
wholesale quantities. Merchants’ prices 
are £26 per ton f.o.b. Belfast or Dublin. 
Decorticated cotton cakes, 40 per cent, 
are offered at about £24 per ton ex-quay 
Belfast, with sellers at this figure, both 
on spot and passage. Compound feed- 
ing meals are lower in price, some of 
them being retailed at £22@23 per ton. 
Taking it all round, the demand for 
feedingstuffs is not brisk for the time 
of the year. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 

A firm in Cuba having salesmen in all 
the seaport towns of the island desires 
to represent firms for the sale of flour, 
grain, rice, beans, etc. The firm’s ad- 
dress will be given by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or any of its branch or 
district officers, if mention is made of 
Inquiry No. 30973. 

A commission agent in Greece desires 
to be placed in touch with manufactur- 
ers with a view to representing them in 
the sale of flour, rice and corn products. 
Catalogue prices and terms are aged 
ed. The bureau will give the agent’s ad- 
dress if No. 30965 is mentioned. 

A Spanish firm wants to represent, on 
a commission basis, manufacturers and 
exporters of foodstuffs, wheat and corn. 
If No. 30967 is mentioned, the bureau 
will give the firm’s address. 

A man in the Dominican Republic de- 
sires an agency for the sale of foodstuffs, 
flour, etc. Terms 60, 90, 120 days’ sight 
draft against documents. Correspond- 
ence to be in Spanish. The man’s ad- 
dress can be obtained from the bureau if 
mention is made of No. 31064. 





Car Shortage on Siberian Railroad 

The Inter-Allied Railroad Commission 
is considering measures to cope with the 
problem of the shortage of railway cars 
for the Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
continues to be serious as winter ap- 
proaches, owing to the long blocks upon 
the railroad and to the large number of 
freightcars and even passenger cars side- 
tracked at various points along the line 
and occupied as dwellings by refugees. 

The line beyond Irkutsk is often 
blocked for days at a time, so that a 
great number of cars are held inactive 
between terminals. It is estimated that 
7,000 to 10,000 cars are still occupied by 
refugees and kept out of service. 





Canadian Railway Control 

The Canadian government expects to 
have control of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system, both in Canada and the United 
States, within a few weeks, according to 
the Ottawa Journal. 

The system will be turned over to the 
Canadian National Railway Corporation 
for operation, the newspaper states. This 
corporation is now operating the Inter- 
Colonial Railway, Prince Edward Is- 
land Railway, Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, National Transcontinental Railway 
and the government’s mercantile marine. 





Swedish Sugar Import Monopoly 

According to the British Board of 
Trade Journal the Swedish government 
has established a monopoly for the impor- 
tation of sugar into Sweden from Aug. 
1, 1919, to Oct. 31, 1920. According to 
Sweden press reports, the July stocks of 
sugar will meet the requirements of 
Sweden until the 1919 production comes 
on the market, and it is anticipated that 
this year’s production of beet sugar will 
be sufficient to meet most of the require- 
ments of that country. 





Siberia’s 1918 Cereal Crop 
According to the food board of the 
Omsk government, the crops of 1918 and 
the surplus after the local demands have 
been met were as follows in the various 
districts of Siberia: 





-———Bushels—_, 

Districts— Crops Surplus 
Kurgan 2... ccceccecss 9,990,005 6,708,028 
Tchelyabinsk ........ 30,250,493 2,220,336 
Tomek 2. nccccccevsce 64,010,116 16,016,909 
AltA ev eivassecewiess 117,120,103 43,001,346 
Semipalatinsk ....... 16,682,792 3,380,639 
Yemiael ....s00eeeeeee 62,062,680 *....6645 
Totale  ...cssodcces 290,116,139 70,327,256 


*Figures not available, 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 

One either is fond of William de Mor- 
gan or one is not. If you have formed 
the De Morgan habit you will be eager 
to read “The Old Madhouse,” which is not 
only his latest story but, alas, his last. 
For it had not quite been completed when 
he died in 1917, and his wife put it into 
shape from notes which he had made. 
De Morgan’s pen dropped from his hand 
in the middle of a sentence, and the 
dark band on the page below tells the 
story why. One thing is sure: nothing 
but kindness, gentleness, and a sweet, 
sane humor is to be derived from this 
writer’s work. If you take the trouble 
to read him through, he invariably leaves 
you better than he found you—and that 
is something. His methods are all his 
own, and I have no quarrel with those 
who claim that at times he is boresome. 
Long-winded he certainly is, but then 
that is a part of his method, and you 
must take it or leave it. He always has 
a story to tell, and has in this case, but 
the manner of the telling is such that the 
story creeps forward with infinitesimal 
steps, leaving full opportunity for the 
peculiar, and in my. case enjoyable, De 
Morgan psychological analysis. He turns 
a little group of human beings inside out 
for your benefit, and neither a James 
nor a Conrad is more subtle in showing 
the workings of human minds and spirits. 

The framework of this final story is 
simpler than some of those preceding. 
Two plighted pairs of lovers are thinking 
of renting an old country house formerly 
occupied as a madhouse. The story is 
concerned with the readjustment of the 
relations of these lovers and the strange 
disappearance of the uncle of one of the 
young men, so that a kind of presumptive 
murder mystery is hung up suspensively 
till the end of the story, De Morgan thus 
using a long-accepted device for the 
maintenance of interest. Having thus 
taken care of our primitive sense of story, 
he crowds his 500 pages full of keen 
characterizations, penetrating thrusts in- 
to the human soul, and delightful reliefs of 
humorous philosophy, so that one is will- 
ing to linger over the perusal. As every- 
body knows, De Morgan carries on in our 
day the more leisurely narrative method 
of a Thackeray and Dickens which a 
decade before De Morgan was revived by 
Du Maurier, as a reaction against the 
terse dramatics of a Kipling. This man- 
ner of story-telling not only has its place, 
but is a healthy sign that even in our 
hurried days some of us, at least, are 
capable of cultivating the more leisured, 
ruminant mood in reading. 

A new volume of plays by George Ber- 
nard Shaw might be described as an 
event. It is therefore with considerable 
anticipation that one takes up the new 
book in the Brentano list headed by the 
ee play, “Heartbreak House,” 
and including five other pieces in one-act 
form, one of them, “Great Catherine,” 
having been read before in separate pub- 
lication, and the remaining four being 
described by the author as “Playlets of 
the War.” 

It would be pleasant to say that this 
was an important addition to the G. B. S. 
list. But it would hardly be true. In- 
deed, a first perusal leaves me very much 
in doubt as to the intention of the major 
play. Mr. Shaw describes it as “a phan- 
tasia in the Russian manner on English 
themes.” And perhaps the secret lies 
just here. Perhaps in making this group 
of vague, ineffective people lie about the 
house and illustrate do-nothingism and 
dubiety of relation, he means to take a 
hit at the recognized Russian lack of will 
and failure to initiate. The trouble is 
that such a theme does not make good 
drama, and certainly good drama in the 
stage sense is not found in “Heartbreak 
House.” It leaves one very much be- 


wildered, and what the author himself 
would call “intellectually overtaxed.” I 
get very much more out of the pungent 
and penetrating prefatory essay, where 
much of Shaw’s brilliant satire on the 
war is embodied. We learn from it that 
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the playwright’s aim is to exhibit the 
“cultured, leisured era before the war,” 
and I suppose the idea is that just as the 


play ends in the explosion of bombs, which — 


startles into reality these country-house 
effetes, so the English society in general 
and all human society needed to be 
bombed into a sense of reality by some 
grim phenomenon that shall shake them 
out of their trance of pampered living. 
Of the remaining plays, “Great Cath- 
erine” has vigor and point, though it is 
not without coarseness, and by no means 
among the best of Shaw’s one-acters. 
“O’Flaherty, V. C.,” promptly suppressed 
on the stage when it appeared, is a satire 
on the business of recruiting at a time 
when it had more point than it has now, 
but is nevertheless an amusing sketch. 
“Augustus Does His Bit” is distinctly 
clever and on a par with the well-known 
“Press Cuttings,” I should say, in acting 
value. As to the two remaining bits, 
“The Inca of Perusalem” and “Amna- 
janska, the Bolshevik Empress,” they are 
trifles hardly up to the high level long 
since set by this veteran dramatist, and 
can hardly add to his permanent reputa- 
tion. In truth, one feels like saying that 
of the whole book, which, on the whole, is 
disappointing. Its chié¢f value, as it seems 
to me, is the fact that both in the plays 
and particularly in the preface one gets 
massed together in a large volume the 
stimulating reactions of the writer to the 
war motive and, after all, Shaw is like De 
Morgan in that he may disappoint you, 
irritate you, and repel you again and 
again, and yet you will forgive it ‘all 
when, becoming his best self for a mo- 
ment, he shocks you into some thinking 
worth while, dazzles you with a brilliant 
epigram, or gives you that twinkle of the 
mind which is one of the forms of humor 
he commands, 
Ricwarp Burton. 
“The Old Madhouse,” by William de Mor- 
gan; Henry Holt & Co., New York; $1 net. 
“Heartbreak House and Playlets of the 
War,” by Bernard Shaw; Brentano’s, New 
York; $1.75 net. ‘ 


THE OMAR OF THE BIBLE 


Dr. Jastrow has approached from a 
new exegetical angle one of the most 
striking of the biblical texts. He finds 
in Ecclesiastes, a term which he explains 
is a translation of the proper name Kohe- 
leth, assumed by the writer, a far dif- 
ferent personality and philosophical in- 
tent than are displayed in the accepted 
translations. Koheleth, in fact, becomes, 
under his interpretation of the Greek 
and Hebrew texts, a gentle cynic tinged 
with the Omarian cast of thought. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, in its pres- 
ent form, according to Dr. Jastrow, is 
the result of manipulation at various 
hands that have made additions to it in 
the form of comments, insertions and 
counter arguments with a twofold pur- 
pose in view of making the utterances of 
Koheleth conform to the tradition of 
Solomon, to whom an uncritical age as- 
cribed the authorship. 

Stripped of the material which Dr. 
Jastrow declares to be extraneous, the 
book of Koheleth becomes “not only in- 
tensely human,” but also “remarkably 
modern in its spirit. Koheleth belongs 
to the small coterie of books that do not 
grow old. . . . With great literary skill 
he deals with those aspects of human 
life which are always the same. Sr 
Koheleth is not a cold and severely logi- 
cal philosopher, intent upon building up 
a system of thought, but an easy-going 
dilettante who unfolds in a series of 
charming, witty and loosely connected 
causeries his view of life, as gained by 
a long and varied experience. It is a 
strange book to have slipped into a 
oactel collection. This would never have 
happened had the book been permitted 
to remain in the form which the author 
a acer g gave it. Instead of taking 
Koheleth as he was, the attempt was 
made by those who did not approve of 
his tone and of his attitude to twist his 
thought to conform to the conventional 
views and beliefs of the age.” 
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Koheleth is seen, in Dr. Jastrow’s in- 
terpretation, as a gentle who “loves 
life and has intense sympathy with the 
struggles and sufferings of humanity,” 
but who “smiles at the attempts of zeal- 
ous reformers to change human nature or 
to improve a state of things which (as 
he ieves) follows logically from the 
conditions under which mankind carves 
out its career.” The human interest of 
the book is all the more intense because 
of its main conclusion, which is that life 
is a paradox: it is made to be enjoyed, 
and yet enjoyment is vanity. 

“A Gentle Cynic,” by Morris Jastrow, Jr.; 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 


$2 net. 
* * 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE WAR 


It has been Dr, Clark’s fortune to have 
had unusual opportunities to study in 
the foreign camps and cities many phases 
of the new attitude toward life that the 
war has induced, and his book is an 
examination of them. Most of the ma- 
terial has, in one form or another, al- 
ready been printed, and it is unfortu- 
nate that it has been so carelessly edited 


for its present purpose. The book is full, 


of repetition, and there is more than a 
little of loose thinking which careful re- 
writing would doubtless have eliminated. 

The book is,. nevertheless, of consid- 
erable value in that it is a candid, fear- 
less and sympathetic examination of the 
relation of the church and religious in- 
stitutions generally to the new order. He 
believes that the church has lost ground 
because it has failed to grapple firmly 
with the facts of life; that it has been 
too much concerned with externals both 
of doctrine and of conduct. It has 
fought against drunkenness and gam- 
bling, and profanity and vice; while the 
soldier, with a clearer insight, has held 
that the cardinal sins were those of cow- 
ardice, selfishness, hypocrisy, disloyalty 
and meanness. The soldier is fundamen- 
tally religious, but he “cares very little 
about the church, less about the forms of 
religion, and still less about doctrines of 
all kinds.* “As surely as the world 
stands, these men will absolutely ignore 
the church on their return unless the 
church has the courage and consecration 
to do away with ecclesiasticism, outgrown 
notions of orthodoxy, and the hollow 
statements of doctrine which have not 
had any content in a hundred years.” 
“Social Studies of the War,’ by Elmer T. 

Clark, Litt.D; George H. Doran Co., New 

York. 

* + 
A COLLECTION OF WAR SKETCHES 


War has lost its glamor, and war 
books no longér are among the best sell- 
ers, except for an isolated case or two. 
“I Was There” appears, for this reason, 
against a serious handicap. It has a 
special appeal to the interest, however, 
even in these times of aversion to things 
suggesting the memory of war, for if is a 
collection of admirable crayon sketches 
made by the official artist of Stars 
and Stripes, that prodigious newspaper 
of the common Yank soldier in France. 

The drawings, many of which are re- 
produced in colors, represent a widely 
varied study of human types, and while 
there is some tragedy, the predominat- 
ing viewpoint of the artist-observer is 
one of a whimsical appreciation of the 
humorous detaills of the life “over 
there.” 

Though the book speaks loudest and 
tells its most effective stories in line rath- 
er than in word text, the pictures are ac- 
companied by a handful of verses, by 
Hilmar Baukhage, which have just the 
right touch. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and should be of permanent 
value to any library. 


“I Was There,” sketches by C, LeRoy Bal- 
dridge; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$3 net. 





Books Received 
“Prejudices,” by H. L. Mencken; Alfred 


A. Knopf, New York; $2 net. 


“The War Against War and the Enforce- 
ment of Peace,’’ by Professor Christen Collin, 
with an introduction by William Archer; 
Macmillan & Co., London; 2s net. 

“Streamcraft, an Angling Manual,"”’ by Dr. 
George Parker Holden; Stewart & Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati; $2 net. 

“Flames of the Blue Ridge,’’ by Ethel and 
James Dorrance; The Macaulay Co., New 
York; $1.50 net. 

“In the Shadow of the Hills,” by George 
Cc. Shedd; The Macaulay Co.,, New York; 
$1.50 net. 

“The Moon Pool,” by A. Merritt; G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York; $1.60 net, 








November 19, 1919 : 
GROWTH OF FALL GRAINS 


Weather Bureau's Weekly Survey Shows 
Favorable Conditions for Germination— 
Too Wet for Seeding in Some Sections 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Na- 
tional Weather and Crop Bulletin, pub- 
lished Wednesday, says that the week just 
passed was favorable for germination and 
growth of fall grains in practically all 
sections of the country, but it continued 
too wet for late seeding in some districts, 
particularly in Kentucky, the southern 
portions of Indiana and Illinois, and in 
the Mississippi valley to the southward, 
and continued. dry weather in California 
has further delayed this work. Seeding 
winter wheat is nearing completion in the 
lower great plains, and good progress was 
made in the northern portions of the 
south Atlantic area. 

The snows and rains of the week were 
beneficial in the Rocky Mountain district 
and the far Northwest, although causing 
some delay in seeding in the north Pa~ 
cific Coast states, and the precipitation in 
the central great plains was favorable in 
storing moisture in the soil. There was an 
unusually heavy snow cover for the sea- 
son in north-central border states. 

Considerable complaint has been re- 
ceived of fly in Indiana and Illinois, but 
the cooler weather has somewhat checked 
the activity of this pest. 

In general, winter wheat is in excellent 
condition. Winter oats seeding progressed 
satisfactorily in the South, except for 
some delay by rains, but the persistent 
wet weather and lack of sunshine fur- 
ther delayed rice harvest and threshing, 
in addition to damaging the crop, in the 
lower Mississippi valley and the South- 
west; the harvesting of an excellent crop 
of rice is nearing completion in Cali- 
fornia, 

The work of husking corn was delayed 
by frequent rains in most central val- 
ley districts, and there was some damage 
to corn and to fodder. The weather was 
unfavorable for work in the extreme up- 
per Mississippi valley also. Good prog- 
ress was made in husking and cribbing 
corn in the central great plains districts 
during the first part of the week, and in 
most eastern sections, where there was 
less rainy weather. 

The moderate to heavy rains in the 
central and western portions of the cot- 
ton belt further interrupted picking, and 
this work in general made poor progress 
during the week in those sections, al- 
though considerable picking was done in 
many localities during the first part of 
the week. Cotton remaining in the fields 
suffered further damage by rain in most 
sections, from Tennessee and Alabama 
westward. Picking progressed satisfac- 
torily, however, in the more eastern por- 
tions of the belt, where the rainfall was 
very light and the weather favorable for 
this work. The early crop has been most- 
ly picked in North Carolina, and the late 
bolls are developing satisfactorily in that 
state; picking is practically completed in 
Alabama and Georgia. Moderate to rath- 
er warm weather for the season prevailed 
throughout the belt and no freezing tem- 
peratures were reported, except in the 
extreme northwestern portion. Some in- 
jury resulted to cotton by frost in the 
Imperial valley of California. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Net Weights on Grains 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 15.—The 
South Pacific Millers’ Association has 
just issued the following circular on the 
subject of net weights on grains: 

“We would report that the matter of 
net weights instead of gross weights has 
been given serious consideration by all 
interests and, after a number of confer- 
ences with Charles D. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of weights and measures, it has 
been agreed by the San Francisco Grain 
Trade Association and this organization 
to adopt the net weight procedure in buy- 
ing and selling grains. 

“However, in order not to work any 
hardships, it has been agreed to estab- 
lish this practice in California, effective 
June 1, 1920. Furthermore, it has been 
ruled that an allowance of three-quarters 
of a pound per sack will be permitted 
for the weight of each container.” 

This ruling is a new departure in this 
territory on the buying and selling of 


grains. 
R. C, Mason. 
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A woman whose husband had died went 
to a medium, who put her into communi- 
cation with her late spouse. 

“John,” said the woman, “are you hap- 
py now?” 

“I am very happy,” 
of John. 

“Are you happier than when you were 
on earth with me?” asked the woman. 

“Yes,” replied the spirit. “I am far 
happier than I was on earth with you.” 

“Tell me, John, what is it like in 
Heaven?” asked the woman, 

“Heaven!” exclaimed John. “I’m not 
in Heaven !” —Pepper Pot. 


replied the spirit 


* 


Charles E. Edison, of Middletown, 
Ohio, says that this epitaph actually 
exists on a tombstone in Ozark County, 
Mo: 

“Here lies my wife, Samantha Proctor, 
Who ketched a cold and wouldn’t doctor. 
She couldn’t stay, she had to go, 
Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” —Nashville Banner. 
*~ = 


When Mr. Chinchin returned home 
from business the other day, he found his 
wife lying worn out upon the sofa. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” he exclaimed. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to stop that 
tonic the doctor prescribed for Tommy,” 
Mrs. Chinchin faintly murmured. 

“Why? Isn’t he any better?” asked 
Chinchin. 

“Oh, yes; but I think the tonic must 
be too invigorating. Why, he has slid 
down the banisters six times this morn- 
ing, broken the hall lamp, two vases, a 
water-jug, and a looking-glass, tied a tin 
can to the cat’s tail, and scribbled his 
name on the drawing-room paper. Of 
course, it’s very gratifying; but I don’t 
feel I could stand much more, so I think 
I—I’ll stop the tonic.”—London Opinion. 


~ * 


Bess: “Somebody passed a counterfeit 
dime on Bob a year ago, and he hasn’t 
been able to get rid of it since.” 

Maiden Aunt (horrified): “What! Does 
that young man never go to church, 
then?” —St. Paul Dispatch. 

* + 

Cole: “They say your divorced wife 
has made up her mind to marry a strug- 
gling young lawyer.” 

Wood: “Well, if she has made up her 
mind, he might as well cease struggling.” 

—Fun. 
* * 

Poor father had been worried by his 
son’s knotty questions all the evening, 
and he had at last been able to get some 
peace by giving his tormentor a book to 
look at. Suddenly the boy put the book 
down with a puzzled expression on his 
face. 

“Father, do ships ever faint?” 

“What a ridiculous question! Of course 
not.” 

“But it says here that the ship came 
to.” 

Hurried departure of the son to bed. 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

A millionaire jam manufacturer, hav- 
ing retired from business and married an 
earl’s daughter, was ashamed of the 
trade whereby he had piled up his for- 
tune. 

One day he wrote to a neighbor an 
impudent letter complaining of the way 
in which the other’s servants were tres- 
passing on his grounds. 

The neighbor wrote back: 

“Dear Sir,—I am very sorry to hear 
that my servants have been poaching on 
your preserves. 

“P. -—Excuse my mentioning your 
preserves.” —WSketch. 








Ss Special Notices 


. The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED — DRAUGHTSMEN FAMILIAR 
with flour mill plans. Address A, E., 2695, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED STENOGRA- 
pher, good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2706, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLERS, BOLTER AND PURI- 
fier men and packers wanted by the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., 35 Randolph Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Good pay and steady work. 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er for spring and winter wheat mill of 
110 bbls capacity; good pay, steady work. 
Address Aurora City Mills Co., Aurora, Ill. 





WANTED AT ONCE, COMPETENT MILL- 
er for 100-bbl mill; day run; permanent 
position if satisfactory; write, giving ex- 
perience, references and wages expected. 
Atwater Milling Co., Atwater, Minn. 





WANTED—A HEAD MILLER FOR A 
large corn-milling plant, must be thor- 
oughly experienced in operating mill and 
in the handling of men. Address 2710, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHEMIST IN 
mill laboratory, capable of testing wheat 
samples and making baking tests; state 
experience, salary expected, etc; must be 
thoroughly competent. Address 2660, care 
Northwestern milion, wiuncapeles. 

WANTED—HEAD “MIL LER FOR 1,000-BBL 
mill in spring wheat territory; must be 
thoroughly competent to make high-grade 
flour; state experience, salary expected, 
etc., in first letter; all correspondence con- 
fidential. Address 2661, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRAIN-MILLFEED MAN 
WANTED 


Large milling concern in the 
Southwest has exceptional open- 
ing for man experienced in han- 
dling coarse grains and mill- 
feed; must have thorough un- 
derstanding of the business and 
be a good trader; good salary to 
right man and very good op- 
portunity for advancement; all 
correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 595, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
northern Ohio; splendid opportunity for 
the right man; must be acquainted with 
northern Ohio trade, with proven record 
for selling high-grade flour; prefer man 
living in Cleveland; replies confidential. 
Address BB, care Northwestern Miller, 339 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 
WANTED 


Southwestern milling concern de- 
sires to engage bookkeeper to take 
entire charge of its accounting de- 
partment; must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in flour-milling work; 
good salary and exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Address 696, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants a live-wire salesman in New 
England territory outside of Connecticut; 
its brand is well known in this section 
and the right kind of a salesman should 
command a big volume of trade; would 
prefer commission and expense arrange- 
ment, though this is not essential; an ex- 
ceptional opportunity; applicants please 
give experience and references in first let- 
ter. Address 2696, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT—IF IN NEED OF A GOOD 
millwright and good assistant to set your 
machines and do your spouting, address 
“Millwright,” 3023 Knox Avenue N, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN, INDIANA CAR- 
lot and jobbing trade, can show successful 
record; open for proposition with good 
mill. Address 2717, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY HEAD MILLER WITH 20 YERARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat mills up 
to 1,500 bbis capacity, well recommended, 
can come at once; give particulars when 
writing. Address 2699, care Northwestern 
seni | pameameenonas 

AS HEAD MILLER, AT PRESENT HEAD 
miller in 800-bbl mill; understand milling 
all wheats and corn; central states pre- 
ferred; references or come on approval. 
Address F. B., 2716, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, IN 
good, modern, clean mill; others need not 
reply; please state wages per hour, week 
or month of 26 days, and give full par- 
ticulars in every way possible. Address 
W. B. Moon, Central Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. 








COMPETENT YOUNG MEN WITH MILL- 
ing experience, ages ranging from 18 to 25 
preferable, for our milling departments, to 
be placed wherever suitable; good chances 
for advaneement to right parties. Address 
Hecker Mill, 735 Water Street, New York 
City. Attention Mr. Fredel. 





GRAIN DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
WANTED 


1,500-bbl] milling concern in the 
Southwest desires to engage ex- 
perienced man to take full 
charge of its grain department; 
this is an executive position, re- 
quiring broad experience, ener- 
gy, personality and thorough- 
going knowledge of wheat; will 
pay excellent salary to man who 
can qualify, and promise splen- 
did opportunity for develop- 
ment; only those accustomed to 
earning not less than $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year need apply. Ad- 
dress 597, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade soft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be-given in first 
letter. Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2671, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION BY JAN. at ‘RELIABLE AND 
industrious head miller in mill of 150 to 
600 bbis capacity; 20 years’ experience in 
hard and soft wheat; guarantee close yield 
and good flour; first-class millwright, un- 
derstand mill construction; am married, 
89 years of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- 
erence. Address B. C., 2697, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WISH “TO “CONNECT WITH A NORTH- 
western mill which is distributing, or 
wishes to distribute, its flour in the east- 
ern markets and is desirous of opening 
small office in Philadelphia; have had six 
years’ experience with car-lot trade in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and part of New York; 
best references. Address 2687, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


FIRST- CLASS HEAD MILLER “AND ‘SU- 
perintendent in mill from 400 bbls up- 
wards; guarantee results in keeping with 
the highest standards of milling, or I 
would take an under miller job in mill 
of 2,000 bbis or larger; I understand all 
the work in mills, and know how to han- 
dle men; can come on 15 or 30 days’ no- 
tice; prefer Pacific Coast. Address 2715, 
care Northwestern Miller, een 


YOUNG MAN, ‘COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE—25- 
bbl water-power Wolf flour and feed mill 
in Delaware; in fair condition; on good 
railroad; ample local wheat supply; 
water-power excellent and worth price 
asked for entire property. Address 
Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del, 





FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbls capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R, B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR. MILL FOR SALE—75-BBL CA- 
pacity, With water power and 15,000-bu 
elevator; must sell on account of health 
and age; best farming section in northern 


Wisconsin, 
Wis. 


Barron Roller Mills, Barron, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE LABORATORY 
equipment. Address 2689, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ONE AVERY 1-BU AUTOMATIC SCALE, 
style No. 41, A-1 excellent condition, Wil- 
liam Goodrich & Co., purchasing depart- 
ment, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 50-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $475, f.o.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills, 





FOR SALE—ONE EUREKA RECBIVING 
separator, No. 2, capacity 200 bus, $115; 
one Eureka automatic separator for re- 
moving metal from grain, $65; one Will- 
ford centrifugal scalper, like new, single 
conveyor, $95; one Fairbanks floor 600-lb 
capacity packer scale, $20; one Fairbanks 
6,000-lb capacity, with hopper, practically 
new, $90; we are in the market for two 
bran packers and a 10-section Plansifter, 
also a 10-bu capacity scourer. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders’ 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 


Let Us Be Your 
Bookstore 


We carry a very large and 
varied stock of books of all 
publishers at all times and 





no doubt can supply your 
wants. 


Owing to conditions in the 
printing trades we suggest 
placing your orders early 
for your Christmas wants. 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,’”’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
5 26, all postpaid. C. EB, Oliver, BE. M, and 

. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PACKER TALLIES 


The Durant kind save you money and annoyance, 
because they Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ free trial, 
$6.00 each, if satisfactory. Ask for Special offer 128, 














kee, Wis. 





Durant Mf¢Co., Milwat 





Folding Paper Boxes Fepsrtaanes 
Our Pride— Solid- SuinpimtCeses 

“Every box a perfect one” 

Send us your inquiries 


A.Geo.SchulzCompany, Milwaukee, Wis. 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 
peer one eR BET aM nes He pes 


Large stocks insure quick 


|ZELNICKER » ST. T. LouIs 
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BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 








BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 





BOOK IMPORTERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 











Children’s Books 


Something Good for Every Young Reader 





We have considered them all—little folks and 


older boys and girls. For wee ones there are jingles, nursery rhymes and nature stories; 
for older boys and girls, legends and fairy stories and tales of romance and adventure. 


Just Read this list 


STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NOTE: Owing to the conditions in the printing trade 
in New York City some books now in stock cannot be 
replaced. While stocks are heavy, many books will be 
sold, and we ask early Christmas buying. 


To out-of-town customers any pur- 
chase made from this advertisement 
will be sent charges paid. 





The Burgess Bird Book for Children 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 

All readers of the “Bedtime Story-Books” will 
want this new Burgess Book. Told in story form, 
this is an authoritative bird book, so written as to 
arouse the interest of even the littlest tots in their 
feathered neighbors, and at the same time enable 
them to recognize them. 

With fifty-seven illustrations in full color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. A Crown Octavo of 351 
pages. $2.50 net. 


Bedtime Story Books 
, By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Author of “Old Mother West Wind Series,” etc. 


1. The Adventures of Reddy Fox. 
2. The Adventures of Johnny Chuck. 
3. The Adventures of Peter Cottontail. 
4. The Adventures of Unc’ Billy Possum. 
5. The Adventures of Mr. Mocker. 
6. The Adventures of Jerry Muskrat. 
7. The Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse. 
8. The Adventures of Grandfather Frog. 
9. The Adventures of Chatterer, the Red Squirrel. 
10. The Adventures of Sammy Jay. 
11. The Adventures of Buster Bear. 
12. The Adventures of Old Mr. Toad, 
13. The Adventures of Prickly Porky. 
14, The Adventures of Old Man Coyote. 
15. The Adventures of Paddy the Beaver. 
16. The Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack. 
17. The Adventures of Bobby Coon. 
18. The Adventures of Jimmy Skunk. 
19. The Adventures of Bob White. 
20. The Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard. 
Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 16mo. Each 60c net. 
Each book in the series is devoted to the ad- 
ventures of one animal, and tells of his pranks and 
his good times, his troubles, his enemies, and his 
friends. The same charm of style and illustration 
that made the “Old Mother West Wind Series” so 
successful is here displayed. 


Old Mother West Wind Series 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West Wind 
Mother West Wind’s “Why” Stories, 


Children. , 
, Mother West Wind 
Mother West Wind’s “How” Stories. 


Animal Friends. 
Mother West Wind’s Mother West Wind 


Neighbors. “When” Stories. 
Illustrated by-Harrison Cady. Each $1.00. 
Mother’s Nursery Tales 


Told and Illustrated in color by Katharine Pyle, $3 

The frontispiece of the three bears looking at 
Goldilocks, in colors, is a gem. There are seven 
color-plate illustrations, as well as many in black- 
and-white. All these, as well as the text, will in- 
terest any child. These are the fairy tales of many 
nations and of many generations, the ones that 
have stood the test of time without losing any of 
their pristine vigor. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair 
The Katharine Pyle Edition 


By FRANCES BROWNE 

A_ charming book for children is “Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair,” by Frances Browne, with an 
introduction and many beautiful illustrations by 
Katharine Pyle. Published first in 1856, it has be- 
come one of the classics of juvenile literature. The 
wonderful chair was given to a little girl. Where it 
carried her and the beautiful stories it told and the 
surprising consequences that followed are all 
narrated. Net $3.00. 


Tales for Children From Many Lands 
Edited by F. C. TILNEY . 

The publication of this series has been under- 
taken with the idea of presenting to young readers 
the stories which time has proved to be classics in 
children’s literature, not only in England, but in 
other countries. Each book contains eight colored 
illustrations as well as others in the text, drawn 
by artists of note. 

Sixteen Volumes Comprising— 

King Arthur and His Fairy Stories from 





Round Table. Spain. 
Robin Hood. The Story of Bayard. 
Fables of La Fontai Robi Crusoe, 


Pinocchio. 

Arabian Nights. 
Water Babies. 
Feats on the Fjord. 


Aesop’s Fables. 

English Fairy Tales. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Perrault’s Fairy Tales. The Mermaid and Other 

Gulliver's Travels. Tales (Andersen). 
Square Crown 8vo, Cloth, each T5c. 


Bugs and Wings and Other Things 
By ANNIE W. FRANCHOT 
Author of “War Babies” 

Here are real stories for Grandmothers, Grand- 
fathers, Maiden Aunts and Mothers to read to 
Children and at the same time enjoy themselves. 
Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith and Harrison 
Cady, the Bug Man of “Life.” $1.50 net. 


The Golden Books for Children 


No expense has been spared to make this the 
most attractive series of Children’s Classics ever 
published. The books are all printed from new 
plates on a high-grade paper. Each volume is 
illustrated by eight full-page colored plates, re- 
produced from original paintings by John Cam- 
eron, W. R. S. Scott and Monro S. Orr. The 
binding is artistic and makes them especially ap- 
propriate for gifts, while its durability makes them 
excellent for the library. Special end-papers and 
titles in color. Wrappers printed in four colors 
and gold. Large 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

es. Pinocchio. 

Treasure Island. Robinson Crusoe, 
Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates 

By MARY MAPES DODGE 

Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. Eight 
full-page illustrations, inlay and title in four 
colors. Illustrated end-papers. There are few 
better stories for boys and girls, and a more ap- 
propriate gift than this edition with Mrs. Enright’s 
illustrations would be hard to find. Beautifully 
bound in cloth, 8vo, net $2.50. 


Robin Hood 
By PAUL CRESWICK 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Eight full-page 
illustrations, inlay and title in four colors. Tlus- 
trated end-papers. Beautifully bound in cloth 
covers, stamped in gold, 8vo, net $2.50. 


The Scotch Twins 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

Three-quarters of a million copies of the Twins 
series have already been sold. They are recom- 
mended by librarians, parents and teachers every- 
where because they give a true picture of life in 
foreign lands and do it in a way that children love. 
Profusely illustrated by the author. $1.50 net. 


The French Twins. The Beigian Twins. 
The Cave Twins. The Mexican Twins. 
The Irish Twins. 
Twins. The Dutch Twins. 
Bach $1.50 net. 


Cinderella 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
Octavo. Decorated cloth. $1.75 net. 

The immortal story of Cinderella, touched by 
the magic wand of the artist, Arthur Rackham, 
will wear for thousands ‘of children in the future 
the appealing and tricksy shapes given by his art. 
Every child should have this wonderful edition, 
with its alluring beauty and artistry. 


The Stories All Children Love Series 
“This edition should be in every child’s room.” 
—Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
Among the multitude of children’s books, a 
chosen few never die, but put on a new dress for 
each eager generation of readers. This fine series 


presents them in a garb befitting their worth and 


beauty. Each $1.50. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses—By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Eight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

A Little Lame Prince and Other Stories—By Miss 
Mulock. Bight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Gulliver's Travels—By Jonathan Swift. Bight illus- 
trations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

The Water Babies—By Charlies Kingsley. Eight 
illustrations in color by Maria L, Kirk. 

Pinoechio—By C. Collodi. Eight illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Robinson Crusoe—By Daniel Defoe. 
trations in color by John Williamson, 

Heidi—By Johanna Spyri. Translated by Blizabeth 
P. Stork. Eight illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

The Swiss Family Robinson—Edited by G. E. Mit- 
ton. Twelve illustrations in color by Harry Rountree. 

The Princess and Curdie—By George MacDonald. 
Twelve illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

The Princess and the Goblin—By George MacDon- 
ald. Twelve illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk, 
together with the original wood engravings by Arthur 
Hughes. 

At the Back of the North Wind—By George Mac- 
Donald. Twelve illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

A 


Bight illus- 


of Flanders—By “Ouida.” Eight illustra- 

tions in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Bimbi—By “Ouida.’”’ Wight illustrations in color 
by Maria L. Kirk. 

Mopsa, the Fairy—By Jean Ingelow. Ten illustra- 
tions in color by Maria L. Kirk. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales—LFight illustrations in 
color by Maria L. Kirk, and thirty-one in black and 
white by E. A. Lehmann. 


Heidi 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 
(Gift Edition.) Fourteen illustrations in color 


- by Maria L. Kirk. Page decorations; handsome 


cloth binding. Octavo. $2.50 net. 

This sweetest of child stories has never had 
more exquisite setting than in these editions, in- 
tended for special gifts. The illustrations in color 
interpret faithfully the charm and truth of this 
tale of little Heidi and her home in the Alps. An 
immortal child classic. 


The Windermere Series 
Illustrated by Milo Winter 

A new and interesting series of books of a 
character suited to the perceptions of growing chil- 
dren and of interest as well to adults who still 
remember the pleasure they experienced in the 
works of the Brothers Grimm, an Swift, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and Stevenson. Each $1.50. 

Alice in Wonderland Gulliver’s Travels. 

and Through the Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter 
- Glass, by Scott. 

A Wonder Book, 
Hans ristian Tanglewood Tales, 
x bak Treasure Island. 
Swiss Family Robinson, 

‘inson % The, by Jean Rudolph 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Wyss. 

These favorite old classics gain new power to 
delight young readers from Mr. Winter’s spirited 
illustrations, All handsomely bound in cloth. 

















